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Swastika drawn on townhouse door 


Hate symbol discovered Noy. 3; Security investigating vandalism 


By Orla O’Brien 
News Editor 


The college is investigating 
a case in which a swastika was 
scrawled on the door of a Jewish 
student. On Thursday, Nov. 3, a 
senior living in the 100s town- 


houses returned from class to find . 


the swastika on her door. 

The swastika, a symbol of 
hate and discrimination, was im- 
mediately removed, according to 


an e-mail bulletin from college 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 

The victim, whom The De- 
fender has agreed not to identify, 
has been in regular contact with 
Mike Samara, dean of students, 
who expressed his dismay at the 
vandalism. 

“Y’m appalled, outraged and 
very upset,’ Samara said, “not 
only on behalf of the student who 


experienced it, but on behalf of 


our community. Our community 


Two first-years 
suspended for 
drug violations 


_ By Orla O’Brien 
News Editor 


The college has suspended .- 
two er teal Gla in con- 


we Soyes Hall « on egies The 


students, Justin Schwartz and 
Adam Penny, are no longer on 
campus. 

Schwartz was suspended 
Oct. 17 by the Judicial Review 
Board for drug violations. He 
was suspected of being in pos- 
session of and selling cocaine. 

When Schwartz was con- 
fronted, he no longer had the 
drugs, he said. The administra- 
tion gaught wind of drug activ- 
ity in the quad, and the reports - 
were strong enough for the 
school to take action, Schwartz 
said; Schwartz said he admitted 
both charges. 

The college suspended 
Schwartz indefinitely. The ear- 
liest he could return to campus 





Schwartz said the event was 
part of wider drug activity, but 
declined to name who else was 
involved. 

Residents on Schwartz’s 
floor said many students be- 
lieved Schwartz and Penny, a 
Toronto resident also known as 
“Canada” or “T-Town,” were 
dealing drugs. 

Thomas Caidrin, Schwartz’s 
neighbor, said the pair made no 
secret of their activities involv- 
ing what Caidrin called “harder 
drugs.” 

Schwartz’s roommate, Zach 
Smith, declined to comment. 
Neighbors say he was rarely in 
the room with Schwartz and re- 
cently moved to Alumni Hall. 


has a vision and a mission that’s 
based on knowledge, love and 
understanding not hatred and ig- 
norance.” 

Samara said he hopes this 
is not a sign of widespread anti- 
Semitism on campus. 

“T’m hoping its an isolated in- 
cident,’ Samara said. “Certainly, 
there have been no other incidents 
that I’m aware of.” 

The Rev. Richard Berube, a 
religious studies professor who 


concentrates on Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue, said such cases are 
rare. 

“T don’t know how deliberate 
or malicious it was,” Berube said. 
“Tt is hard to tell whether it is a 
drunken act or something more. 
We’ve always had a number of 
Jewish students and professors 
on campus, and to my knowledge 
there has never been an anti-Se- 
mitic act like this before.” 

Sophomore Katie Herbert 





Swimming dives into 


was shocked by the incident. 

“St. Mike’s is such a small, 
friendly community that when | 
found out this happened, I could 
not believe it,’ Herbert said. “Es- 
pecially because I’m Jewish, on a 
personal level, it affected me.” 

“T just wish people could ac- 
cept others for who they are and 
not discriminate,” Herbert said. 

Senior Jeff Baker recently 
wrote a column for The Echo 

See SWASTIKA, Page 2 


season 





Photo by Emily Heffernan 


Senior Nick Mack dives into the water during the 400-yard medley relay on Saturday, Noy. 4. The team start- 
ed off the season competing at home against the University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth. Story, Page 16. 


Soccer coach’s contract not renewed 


Men's soccer coach Tim Kaleita ran program for nine seasons 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


The contract of nine-year 
men’s soccer coach and admis- 
sions liaison 





tract and was asked to meet cer- 
tain goals within the program. 
Kaleita said he was told he 
did not fully satisfy the expecta- 
tions. 
The decision to not renew 


“Not renewing a contract is 
a very serious decision, and there 
were many people involved in the 
decision,” Knortz wrote. 

Knortz would not comment 
on the details of the evaluation, 





is 2007, provided he completes Lauren Remmes, a resident Tim Kaleita, Kaleita’s contract encompassed but Kaleita said wins and losses 
drug counseling, commu- assistant on the fourth floor of which was a year long process, according to weren't the only factor. 
nity service and drug testing. Joyce Hall, said drugs are an is- scheduledto an e-mail from Athletic Director “T’ve never felt pressure 
Schwartz said he would have to sue on campus. end Dec. 31, Geri Knortz. about wins and losses,” Kaleita 
teapply through Mike Samara, “There is basically a general was not re- The process involves a per- said. “The reviews are evenly 
dean of students. concern on campus,” Remmes newed after formance evaluation, identifying spread out between student ath- 
“T have no issues on how the _ said. “It seems like a lot of stu- the season areas for improvement, a perfor- letes, success and participation, 

school dealt with it,’ Schwartz dents are getting involved with ended Oct. mance plan with deadlines, an tonamea few.” 
said. “They did what they hadto drugs.” bY 26. opportunity to fulfill the perfor- Kaleita has worked in ad- 
do. Iam more upset with myself. No cocaine was confis- Tien iio aie Last mance plan anda further evalua- missions along with being the 
... It was the worst decision of season Ka-_ tion of that effort and results, ac- full time soccer coach since he 
my entire life.” See DRUGS, Page 3 leita wasn’t given a full-year con- cording to Knortz’s e-mail. See KALEITA, Page 2 
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Excerpts from the Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 2005 security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael's College Office of Safety and Security 


SECURITY LOG 


3:40 a.m. Mischief at Alumni Hall 

3:45 a.m. 911 hangup at Pontigny Hall 
4:00 a.m. Odor violation at Alumni Hall 
5:12 a.m. Suspicious person in the Quad 
1:30 p.m. Harassment at Alumni Hall 

2:16 p.m. Medical assist at Joyce Hall 
11:31 p.m. Incident follow-up at Alumni Hall 


2:26 a.m. Noise complaint at Townhouse 200s 

11:12 a.m. Suspicious person at Doc Jacobs 
Field 

11:21 a.m. Suspicious person at Townhouse 337 

11:34 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel Hall 


1:59 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 

2:40 a.m. Noise complaint at Townhouse 200s 

2:58 a.m. Suspicious person at Hodson Hall 

3:24 a.m. Vandalism at Townhouse 200s 

6:16 a.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 

9:44 a.m. Fire alarm at Alliot Hall, Founders Hall 
and Cheray Hall 

7:32 p.m. Robbery at Ryan Hall 

10:21 p.m. Suspicious person at Cashman Hall 


We sday, November 2 

12:25 a.m. Odor violation at Founders Hall 
8:31 a.m. Medical assist at the library 
10:59 p.m. Alarm at Canterbury Hall 
11:15 p.m. Trespass at Ryan Hall 


Vionday, October 31 
6:00 a.m. Medical assist at Alumni Hall 
10:26 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hal 
4:40 p.m. Lockout at Pontigny Hall 


5:32 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 


Mectober 36 


1:10 a.m. Suspicious person at South Campus Thursday, November 3 


1:35 a.m. Suspicious person at North Campus 


1:39 a.m. Medical assist at Alumni Hall 
2:40 a.m. Noise complaint at Founders Hall 
2:43 a.m. Medical assist at Cashman Hall 


Tuesday, November 1 
12:33 a.m. 911 hangup at Canterbury Hall 
1:06 a.m. Complaint at Alumni Hall 


12:32 a.m. Suspicious person at the library 
1:52 a.m. Suspicious person at Ryan Hall 


10:19 a.m. Vandalism at Townhouse 100s 


11:56 p.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall 





Students, staff urged to conserve energy 


By Nick Martin 
Staff Writer 


Rising costs of natural 
gas and oil prompted Richard 
Battistoni, occupational and en- 
vironmental health coordinator 
for the college, to send a school- 
wide e-mail urging faculty and 
students to conserve energy. 

The Oct. 25 e-mail asked 
people to turn out lights and take 
shorter showers. 

Battistoni said he hoped the 
e-mail would help people under- 
stand the impact utilities have on 
the college. 

“Hopefully, understanding it 
will make people more interested 
in conserving,” Battistoni said. 

Battistoni said the college 
would not limit energy consump- 
tion, and stressed that conserving 
energy is an individual choice. 

“I am not going to go around 
turning off people’s lights,* 
Battistoni said. “It’s an individual 


responsibility.” 

He said the academic and 
residential buildings will be kept 
at a comfortable temperature. 

Students seem open to taking 
Battistoni’s advice. 

“JT don’t mind turning down 
the thermostat,” said sophomore 
Michael Nadeau. “As long as it’s 
not strictly regulated.” 

“With the exception of my 
computer I am very energy-con- 
scious,” sophomore Gabe Ash 
said. “I try to turn off the lights 
when I’m not around.” 

This year the college will 
pay 68 percent more for natural 
gas and 44 percent more for No. 2 
fuel oil than last year. This is due 
to rising prices and damage to re- 
fineries during hurricane season, 
Battistoni said. 

“There’s a lot of uncertainty 
because of what happened down 
in the Gulf Coast,’ Battistoni 
said. “They shut down a lot of 








production.” 

Battistoni does not expect 
the college to exceed the $2.67 
million utility budget this year. 

This year’s expected bud- 
get is based on last year’s utility 
budget and modified to account 
for changing energy prices. Ex- 
penses are subject to may vari- 
ables. Natural gas and fuel oil use 
are largely dependent upon the 


weather. A colder winter could 
require more natural gas and fuel 
oil to heat buildings. 

Battistoni, said he does not 
expect utility costs to decrease in 
the future. 

“Energy consumption is a 
cost of doing business,” Battistoni 
said. “We have to have power, we 
have to have lights, and we have 
to have heat.” 

Alliot Hall and the athletic 
complex consume the most en- 
ergy, Battistoni said. High ceil- 
ings require extra energy to heat 
vertical space and to power fans 
to circulate air. 

“As soon as I got his e-mail I 
responded to Rick and asked what 
we could do,” said Geri Knortz, 
director of athletics. 

Knortz is working to raise 
awareness in the athletic com- 
plex. ; 

“T’m calling it the Lights 
Out Campaign,” Knortz said. “If 





KALEITA: Contract expires 


Continued from Page I 


came to St. Michael’s in 1997. 

“T conducted interviews, 
traveled to high schools and I 
served as the liaison between 
admissions and all the athletic 
coaches,” Kaleita said. 

The admissions job was 
somewhat flexible around his 
coaching job, Kaleita said. 

“My passion is coaching,” 
Kaleita said. “It was hard to 
divide the time equally. Soccer 
was always my first focus.” 

Kaleita learned of the deci- 
sion to not renew his contract 
on Friday, Oct. 28. He told the 
team the following Monday in 
a team meeting he would not be 
returning. 

He told the team and the 
room fell silent, sophomore 
Brandon Beaudoin said. 

“Everyone was so shocked,” 
he said. “Coach said he was 
also surprised. It seemed like 
there was no clear reason for 
firing him.” 

It was the team’s most suc- 
cessful season in 17 years and 
it Was an opportunity to turn a 


new page in the soccer program, 
Beaudoin said. 

“T felt a little betrayed by 
the announcement,” he said. “I - 
thought the team’s input regard- 
ing our coach would be valu- 
able to help make this type of 
decision. We had a lot more 
success this year, but apparently 
it wasn’t necessary.” 

The team is scheduled to 
meet with Knortz on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 9. for the annual 
coaches evaluation by the play- 
ers. 

“Coach is really upset he 
won’t be able to be a major part 
of our anticipated success over 
the next couple of years,” soph- 
omore Aaron Vine wrote in an 
e-mail interview. 

“They had him under re- 
view, and this was sort of a 
deciding year,” he said. “We 
started off pretty bad but things 
started to look up when we tied 
eighth ranked Merrimack and 
beat UMass-Lowell at home. 
We didn’t realize how much his 
job was in jeopardy, and then all 
of a sudden he was gone.” 

Kaleita said he loved work- 


ing at St. Michael’s. 


“T wish I didn’t have to 


leave,” he said. “I still sup- 
port the guys. They are a great 
group. I wish I had brought 
more success, and I wish the 
school gave more support to our 
athletes so they can be success- 
ful.” 


St. Michael’s athletes are 


often at a disadvantage, Kaleita 
said. 
are not supported financially 
and otherwise at a level to be 
competitive with the teams they 
must face, he said. 


The athletic programs 


Kaleita, who has a degree 


in health and physical educa- 
tion, said he would still coach 
soccer at the collegiate level. 


“T am moving forward. I 


love to teach and hope to do 
that at a local school, ” Kaleita 
said. “My roots are in Vermont, 
so I am not leaving, but I still 
want to remain connected to the 
game.” 

















the coaches are here after-hours 
they are responsible for shutting 
down the lights.” 

Turning down the thermo- 
stat when the building is not in 
use is another measure being con- 
sidered. 

Battistoni identified electric- 
ity expenditures as the biggest 
drain of resources. This would 
require the voluntary help of stu- 
dents and faculty. 

“We can have great policies 
and great procedures,” Battistoni 
said, “but unless individual peo- 
ple choose to use them, it’s not 
going to work.” 

Battistoni suggested energy 
conservation contests between 
dorms or floors to encourage stu- 
dents to voluntarily turn off lights 
and shut windows in the winter. 

“It’s a good thing to do to 
keep our costs down and help do 
a little more for the environment,’ 
Battistoni said. 


SWASTIKA: 


Continued from Page 1 


condemning neo-Nazi groups. 
“Tt’s atrocious, I was in disbe- 
lief,’ Baker said. “It is an obvious 
sign that hate is still around, even 
in a quiet community. Even if it is 
a joke, that doesn’t make it OK. Ei- 
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Second fall concert scheduled for Dec. 2 


Breed Love Odyssey tour features Mos Def, Talib Kweli, Jean Grae and Pharoahe Monch 


By Danielle Furlani 
Staff Writer 


Mos Def, Talib Kweli, Jean 
Grae and Pharoahe Monch will 
preform Dec. 2 at St. Michael’s 
College as a second fall concert, 
in addition to the spring concert. 

This concert became a possi- 
bility after the Jurassic 5 concert 
was finished, senior Gabe Glad- 
ding, S.A. co-secretary of pro- 
gramming said. 

“Tt was 3 a.m. and for what- 
ever reason I checked my e-mail 
and there was a message from the 
booking agent,” Gladding said. 

The artists were looking to 
book a tour date for Dec. 2, and if 
St. Michael’s wanted it, the school 
had to move fast, Gladding said. 
Higher Ground has a contract 
with St. Michael’s and gives the 
school a list of about 15 names of 
touring artists, she said. 

“This concert was a sepa- 
rate thing from Jurassic 5,” said 
Tyronne Walker, S.A. President 
“Tt was a bonus.” 

Walker said it wasn’t planned. 
and since Jurassic 5 was such an 
incredible show, the agent thought 
another concert would work, 
Walker said. 

With this second fall concert 
featuring hip-hop artists again, 








Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Thousands packed Ross on Oct. 21 for the first fall concert, Jurassic 5. 


it was a concern throughout the 
student body. The student body 





was told that the spring concert 
will not be hip-hop. The original 


e-mail sent out by the Student As- 
sociation requested that students 
reply, simply stating whether 
they would like another concert 
this semester. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 1, the S.A. 
released the results of the e-mail 
survey, Walker said. The numbers 
were 255 students replied yes, and 
18 replied no. 

“There was an incredible 
response to the e-mail,’ Walker 
said. 

According to Walker, the 
main reason for students respond- 
ing no to the e-mail was because 
they didn’t want to see another 
hip-hop artist. 

Senior Ryan Henderson said 
he didn’t go to the Jurassic 5 con- 
cert because he wasn’t really into 
them, but he is interested in this 
second fall concert. 

“That sounds cool,” Hender- 
son said. “I responded saying I’d 
be OK with that choice. It was 
basically only asking me to say 
yes or no. For the spring concert, 
I would like to see something that 
rocks, like 311 or something. Most 
people are willing to have another 
concert.” 

He said he is looking for a lit- 
tle more variety, but sees a second 
fall concert as a great idea. 

Junior Ally New didn’t go 


to the Jurassic 5 concert and re- 
sponded yes to the e-mail, but for 
different reasons. 

“Yeah, I replied yes, defi- 
nitely,’ New said. “I love Mos Def 
and Talib Kweli. I was so excited 
when I saw that they might be 
coming, and I am so excited for 
the concert.” 

The original e-mail said a 
second fall concert would put the 
school in a better position finan- 
cially for the spring concert. 

“We plan on selling the 
concert out judging from the re- 
sponse, and if we do, we will 
bring $15,000 into the spring con- 
cert,’ Walker said. 

Gladding said concerts at St. 
Michael’s don’t normally sell out. 

“The draw for the second 
concert is so big that we expect to 
sell out,” she said. 

The goal is to break even, 
and then money can be made. 

An e-mail was sent out on 
Thursday, Nov. 3, informing stu- 
dents that tickets are available in 
the bookstore. 





New library director hired 


John Payne is associate director at Furman University 


By Elizabeth Koelnych 
Staff Writer 


The library search com- 
mittee, formed in May to find a 
replacement for library director 
Joanne Schneider, chose John 
Kenneth Payne of North Caro- 
lina to begin the position in July 
2006. 

Payne is currently the asso- 
ciate director of libraries at Fur- 
man University in Greenville, 
S.C., and will begin work at 
Durick Library on July 1. He has 
worked in administrative posi- 
tions for 15 years, at Mars Hill 
College in North Carolina and 
currently at Furman University. 
Payne said he was extremely im- 
pressed with St. Michael’s and 
that it is the only place he ap- 
plied. 

“T will only work at small 
liberal arts schools,” Payne said. 
“At a big state university, a li- 
brary director is just a bureau- 
crat, and I would never take a 
job where I couldn’t work with 
students.” 

Payne holds a bachelor of 
arts in history from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Wilm- 
ington and received his master’s 
in library science from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina at Co- 
lumbia. He was president of the 
board of directors for the Moun- 
tain College Library Network for 
seven years and taught at Mars 


Hill College for 10 years. 

Payne is involved in a num- 
ber of unfinished projects at 
Furman University, and this af- 
fected’ his decision not to take 
the position at St. Michael’s until 
July. He is revising the Furman 
library Web site, working on a 
library construction project, and 
expanding the information lit- 
eracy program. 

His wife, Dayle Payne, is an 
elementary school teacher and 
wanted to finish the school year 
before moving to Vermont. 

“Making a major life change 
like this is a big deal,” Payne 
said. “It’s not that ’m unhappy 
at Furman. I felt like I was ready 
for something new.” 

Payne said he was in a posi- 
tion to be selective about apply- 
ing for a new job. He was look- 
ing for a college that was more 
than academics and had a hu- 
man side. 

The library search com- 
mittee, which consisted of four 
faculty members, two librarians 
and one member of Information 
Technology, began reviewing 


. the 32 applications for the posi- 


tion during the summer and nar- 
rowed the candidates down by 
experience. 

“Each person on the search 
committee looked through the 
applications and ranked the can- 
didates according to experience 
with libraries and management 


situations,’ said Michele Mc- 
Caffrey, a reference librarian 
and member of the committee. 
McCaffrey said the com- 
mittee reviewed a wide range of 
experience and credentials. 

“Tt’s a position that takes on 
a lot of constituencies on cam- 
pus,” McCaffrey said, adding 
that the person would have to be 
well versed in a variety of skills. 

Payne said he was invited to 
campus in October, along with 
two other candidates, for inter- 
views with the president, provost 
and dean, and attend open fac- 
ulty meetings and meetings with 
library staff and IT. 

“The process was very 
smooth,” McCaffrey said. “Ev- 
eryone worked well together, 
and we were all looking for the 
same things. -The candidates 
seemed to reveal themselves as 
the right people.” . 

“He was the majority’s first 
choice,” said Jeffrey Ayres, po- 
litical science professor and head 
of the library search committee. 
“He’s got a good personality and 
a lot of energy.” 

Schneider had been with 
the library for almost three years 
when she took a job at Colgate 
University last year, McCaffrey 
said. 





DRUGS: Two — 
first-years suspended 


Continued from Page 1 


cated in a room search on Oct. 15, 
according to Peter Soons, director 
of Safety & Security. The police 
were consulted, but Soons said he 
cannot comment on judicial mat- 
ters. 

Lt. Douglas Allen of the Col- 
chester Police Department said 
the department is not involved in 
the investigation. 

“T have been made aware of 
cocaine on campus by the direc- 
tor of Security but haven’t been 
asked to further investigate,’ Al- 
len said. 

Lou DiMasi, director of Stu- 
dent Life, also declined to com- 
ment on this specific case. 

“In regards to situations, I’d 
be glad to talk generally,” DiMasi 
said. “As far as specifics go, I 
can’t really go there.” 

“The police can come on 
campus anytime,” DiMasi said. 
“There have been times when 
cops have been here, detectives 
have been here, drug people have 
been here, drug dogs have been 
here. Its not just unique to certain 
circumstances.” 

Mike Samara, dean of stu- 
dents, also declined to comment. 

“Tl simply say that we’re 
a learning institution,’ Samara 
said. “Anytime we become aware 
of behaviors that could be dan- 
gerous to health and safety or be- 


come an obstacle to the learning 
or challenge the integrity of the 
learning process, we take it seri- 
ously.” 


Mike Kelley, managing edi- 
tor of The Echo, contributed to 
this report. 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Spread the word 
on drug offenders 


f a drug-related crime on campus is severe enough for a 
student to be suspended indefinitely, it should be made 
public knowledge. 

We aren’t calling for harsher drug punishments or a 
campuswide search and seizure. Students should have a 
right to privacy within their residences. But when criminal 
activity involving the sale of hard drugs occurs, we deserve 
to know about it. Instances of hate crimes and sexual as- 
saults have been publicized. Why not drug-related crime? 

Identifying drug offenders can serve as a greater deter- 
rent to potential drug dealers. It might mean a little bad PR 
for the college, but the information serves the greater good 
of our students. We should know how hard St. Michael’s 
works to halt campus crime and see the proof that justice 
is being carried out. The administration is sending out the 
wrong message by not publicizing drug-related crime as 
consistently as other crime. 

Although busting two first-years for their involvement 
in drug activity won’t end the drug problems on campus (it 
may only make a dent), the news is important to the rest of 
us at St. Michael’s. We can’t expect to live in a completely 
crime-free environment at any college anywhere. What we 
can expect is to be informed when such crimes occur on 
campus, to put rumors to rest. 

While we understand the Residence Life Office policy 
not to get into details of specific campus crime cases, we 
strongly disagree with it. Even if the administration choos- 
es to deal with drug incidents in-house, the punishments 
handed down to drug policy violators affect others on cam- 
pus. If someone who lived next door to you were kicked out 
of housing, you should get a straight answer as to why. That 
answer should come from those who sentenced the student, 
not from hearsay around campus. 


No place for hate 


here is no room in the world for hate speech and in- 

tolerance. When one of our students has a swastika 

scrawled on her front door, it serves as a reminder that 
hate is still alive and well and can strike in even the unlikeli- 
est of places, even our small campus tucked away in Ver- 
mont. 

The actions of those who drew the swastika on that town- 
house door are an attack on both the Jewish faith and the 
victim involved. The victim has been wrongfully attacked 
for her beliefs. 

As symbol of hate, the swastika dates back to the days 
of the Nazi Germany, but the themes of genocide and human 
intolerance are alive today — even on our campus. 

The editors of The Defender needed to make a difficult 
decision regarding our news coverage of the swastika inci- 
dent: Should we print the name of the victim involved in the 
story? We were torn between respecting the victim’s request 
to remain anonymous and following our journalistic duty of 
printing all the facts pertinent to the story. 

After weighing the pros and cons of identifying the vic- 
tim, we decided to keep her anonymous. While there is great 
news value in knowing whose townhouse was marked, it may 
not be worth turning a spotlight onto an undeserving victim, 
perhaps causing her more grief in the process. We leave it up 
to the victim herself if she would like to come forward. Sure- 
ly she would have the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the campus population. In this instance we are acting with 
our hearts instead of the cold, hard facts. 

We hope our article can open a conversation on the topic 
of anti-Semitism and hate crimes in our community. It not 
just the victim’s problem, it’s everyone’s problem. 


— Sean Cooley, executive editor 


Correction 


Women’s soccer player: First-year Kelley Ruch was in- 
correctly identified as Senior Kaylin Williamson in a photo 
caption in the Nov. 2 sports story “women’s soccer fails to 
make playoffs for third straight year.” Ruch appeared in 
both photos that ran with the article. 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Weird science 


Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Professor Declan McCabe watches science in action during the United Way closing ceremony Wednes- 
day, Nov. 2, in McCarthy Arts Center. Faculty and staff convened to celebrate the end of the United 


Way’s fund-raising drive. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Reckless climing 

I find it ironic that the column “On Top of the 
World” appears in the same Nov. 2 issue as the out- 
doors article “Occupation: Lifesaver, Stowe Moun- 
tain Rescue team goes where ambulance can’t.” 
Each year in New England thousands of volunteer 
personnel hours and tens of thousands of dollars 
are spent performing mountain rescue operations. 


_A common thread linking many of the recipients 


of these rescues is inexperience, ineptitude, unpre- 
paredness and often hubris. 

It saddens me that Rory Doyle, whose escapade 
on Mount Cook embodies each of these threads, 
missed a valuable opportunity to provide a mean- 
ingful warning to his contemporaries by glorifying 
a series of thoughtless and selfish decisions with 
the closing statement “it was an amazing ride, and 
I realize I’m lucky. But I live for this stuff, adrena- 
lin.” Doyle fails to realize that his decisions could 
have had a serious impact on many others including 
rangers and mountain rescue personnel called out to 


search for lost hikers, others on lower slopes who 
would be caught in the impact of an avalanche trig- 
gered by Doyle and his roommate, and of course two 
families grieving over the loss of their sons during a 
reckless adolescent stunt. 

I have dedicated my life to outdoor pursuits and 
Iam no stranger to high-risk environments, but each 
time I enter those environments I do so prepared, 
with respect, and always consider how my decisions 
will impact others. Finally, anyone who has worked 
in outdoor pursuits for any period of time cringes at 
the word “adrenalin” as it has very little relevance 
to the pursuit of adventure and those who seek an 
“adrenalin rush” through outdoor sports usually 
have very short and tragic careers. Since the first 
ascent of Mount Cook, New Zealand in 1894, 214 
deaths have been reported upon its slopes. 


— Todd A. Johnstone-Wright, 
Wilderness Program director 
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OPINION 





The Patriot Act gives our government a shield of secrecy 


Staff Editorial 
The Heights 
(Boston College) 


The Patriot Act, meant to protect de- 
mocracy and freedom in the United States, 
is actually having serious adverse effects 
by instead allowing the government to 
shroud itself in secrecy as it collects and 
preserves scores of personal data on U.S. 
citizens and foreign visitors. 

The series of laws, which marked their 


terrorist plot.” 

Why so secretive? It’s all in the name 
of terrorism prevention, of course. 

There’s absolutely no doubt that the 
US. is at risk of again being the victim 
of a terrorist attack; that is unfortunately 
something that the country has grown to 
accept and deal with in the wake of Sept. 
11. There’s also no denying that the gov- 
ernment should do all it can to protect its 
citizens and other national interests. The 
question is, at what cost? 


National security letters are used to 
gather information on any individual that 
may or may not have a role in a potential 
or future criminal activity that is being 
inspected by the FBI. The letters are used 
to both pursue and generate leads, and in 
nearly all instances, the subjects of the 
investigation have no idea that their infor- 
mation is being reviewed and permanently 
kept by the government. 

While it’s important for the bureau to 
be able to collect adequate data in order to 


protect against future attacks, it’s also im- 
portant that such a wide net not be cast over 
society. FBI agents can basically request 
whatever personal information they’d like 
based on a whim or a simple inclination. 
What’s worse is that, if the subject of 
the investigation revealed isn’t involved 
with terrorism, the government can keep 
the records collected on innocent citizens. 


— U-Wire 


fourth anniversary on Oct. 26, has given 
the FBI unprecedented access to mine the 
records of ordinary Americans, The Wash- 
ington Post reported recently. Most alarm- 
ing is the fact that the agency can dole out 
“national security letters” with little to no 
oversight. The letters — frequently sent to 
large corporations and service providers 
that regularly work with the public — give 
the government unguarded access to tele- 
phone, library, and e-mail records, bills 
and other financial statements, and Inter- 
net histories. 

The FBI, the Post said, issues more 
than 30,000 such letters a year — “a hun- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Give to the needy : 


A couple weeks ago Thato Ratsebe wrote a great article for 
The Defender regarding those living in “extreme poverty” (liv- 
ing on less than $1 a day): a group that makes up 21 percent of 
the world population, according to the World Bank. However, I 
disagree with her conclusion, “If you are moved, you may find 
many organizations that would benefit from donations of time 
and money.” This is not simply something we should do if we’re 
feeling particularly moved. This is something we have to do. 

Were a sickly toddler with a belly bloated from malnutrition 
begging at your feet for food, medicine and shelter, you would 
rightly be called a murderer for denying him or her these things 
that we all have in excess. The only differences between ignor- 
ing the child at your feet and those 11 million children who die 
each year from easily preventable diseases a world away are the 
child’s physical distance, nationality, and probably race. None of 
these reasons are legitimate. 

I’m sure a lot of people are protesting already, “But we’re 
just poor college students!” Now, I’m going to make what I think 
is a conservative estimate in that, in general, each student at St. 
Michael’s College spends an average of $10 a week on trivial 
items like clothes, snacks and alcohol. Multiply that $10 a week 
by the roughly 25 weeks of the school year and you have $250. 
According to the United Nation’s Children’s Fund only $250 
could provide any of the following: 

> Enough iodized salt for one year to prevent stunted phys- 
ical and mental development for 5,000 children. 

> Lifesaving antibiotics for over 830 children suffering 
from pneumonia. 

> Nutrition kits (including basic food supplements that 
will sustain the child until other food aid can be supplied) for 


On the Path to Wilderness 
Protection 


The Great Old Broads for Wilderness explore the 
_ spectacular backcountry of Utah the old-fashioned 
_ way — one step at a time. “We're a bunch of litde old 
- grandmas who have no trouble getting into the 
wildemess on our own two feet,” they say. 
Unfortunately, 94 percent of Utah’s public lands, 


125 severely malnourished children. 


> A small well to provide clean water for an entire village 


as well as 1,400 water purification tablets. 


I’m an atheist, but I’ve read enough of the Bible to know 
that those who consciously choose to ignore such suffering 
are not true Christians. This is a challenge for Christians to be 


Christians. 


— Jon Hochschartner 


@ 


ce Because the earth needs a good lawyer 


Class of 2009 


www.earthjustice. 


EARTHJUSTICE 


org 


including wilderness areas, are open to monster 
trucks, all-terrain vehicles and dirt bikes, which leave 


lasting scars on fragile desert landscapes. 


The Great Old Broads aren't just sightseers. They 
work hard to protect our public lands. When they 
need a good lawyer, they tum to Earthjustice. 

Earthjustice provides free legal services to the 


: Great Old Broads, the Southern Utah Wilderness 


Alliance, and dozens of other community and 
environmental groups working to ensure that 
America’s public lands don’t become a freeway. 

Join the effort to keep Mother Earth from getting 
stuck in traffic by visiting www.earthjustice.org or 
calling 1-800-584-6460. 
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What do you do to 
relieve stress? 


“| go for a long run in my 
Spandex.” 


Ashley Wheeler, ’08 





“| play with my cat. He’s a great 
stress reliever.” 


Dana Alyce-Schwarz, ’07 


~~ 


“| listen to music. Sigur Ros is 
really relaxing.” 


Will Naughton, ’09 





“1 yell at my boyfriend.” 


Emily Fenton, ’06 





“| don’t really get stressed out 
because life is too important to 
sweat the small stuff.” 


Jeanne Nauheimer, '09 


“| go for a bike ride. It always 
makes me feel better.” 


Matt Driscoll, ’06 


“| pray, go to talk to people 
about it or sing.” 


Sally Kaissieh, SIS Bethlehem 


procrastinate and put off 
whatever is stressing me out.” 


Brigid Hegarty, '06 
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Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Sophomores Max MacDonald (left) and Chris Rieger meet for an evening study session. 


Healthy ways to deal with hectic college life 


By Andrew Kaiser 
Staff Writer 


It’s midsemester, the weather 
is getting colder and schoolwork 
is coming on strong. More work 
can mean more stress for St. Mi- 
chael’s students. 

“There are many possible 
stressors in college life,” said Su- 
san Jacques, director of Health 
Services, in an e-mail interview. 
“These include academics, jobs, 
decisions about careers, relation- 
ships, lack of sleep and living ar- 
rangements. Knowing what your 


stressors are helps you deal with’ 


them.” 

There is good and bad 
stress, said Deb Renshaw, senior 
staff counselor at the University 
of Vermont Counseling Center. 
Good stress helps motivate, while 
bad stress is negative. 

“Good stress helps us do the 
things we need to do,” said Matt 
Sadowsky, personal counselor 
at the St. Michael’s Student Re- 
source Center. “Bad stress hap- 
pens when you keep repeating 
those stressful times and don’t get 
things resolved.” 

When dealing with stress, 
students must be prepared for 
situations and not just “wing it,” 
Renshaw said. It is important to 
tend to every area of life, includ- 
ing social, personal, spiritual, 


emotional, physical and intellec- 
tual needs, she said. 

“You will have more emo- 
tional reserve if you do this,” she 
said. “You will be in balance 
enough to recover from something 
bad because you have reserve. It 
is more difficult to recover if you 
are out of balance.” 

Sadowsky stressed the im- 
portance of regular sleep patterns 
and exercise in managing stress. 

“Exercise does all kinds of 
good,” Sadowsky said. “It makes 
you feel and think better. Exercis- 
ing regularly, 30 minutes or more 
five days per week, is a great way 
to manage stress.” 

The best short-term fix is 
to make healthier choices, Sad- 
owsky said, by avoiding exces- 
sive amounts of caffeine, alcohol 
and smoking of any kind. 

Students need to- find out- 
lets for stress, Jacques said. She 
recommended de-stressing by 
punching a pillow, running laps, 
taking a mini break by getting 
a smoothie and learning to say, 
“No, I am too busy to do that right 
now.” 

“You need time for yourself 
in your schedule,” Jacques said. 

First-year student Lauren 
Trottier has found it difficult to 
maintain balance in life since be- 
ginning college. 

“T usually pick homework or 


friends,” Trottier said, “but if you 
hang out with your friends you — 
don’t get your homework done.” 

To relieve stress, Trottier 
takes in a movie and hangs out 
with her boyfriend. 

Senior students are experi- 
encing stress about leaving col- 
lege and entering the work force. 

“T have had more stress 
lately,” senior Brian Fitzmaurice 
said. “It’s due to internships, get- 
ting a job and going into the real 
world.” 

Fitzmaurice uses weekends 
to help balance his busy weeks. 

“Every weekend is a good 
time,” he said. “You do whatever 
you need to do to de-stress, just 
knowing that you have a hard 
week coming.” 

Jacques said stress is un- 
avoidable but can be managed. 

“Make take time to relax ev- 
eryday, sleep enough, eat a good 
diet and schedule some fun time, 
even during rough weeks,” she 
said. 

The Student Resource Center 
is here to help students deal with 
stress, Jacques said. She urged 
students to make an appointment 
with a counselor to learn how to 
relieve stress. 

“Having a good attitude is 
very important,” Sadowsky said. 
“Just work as hard as you can.” 


Local businesses provide options for stress relief 


By Laura Bagby 
Staff Writer 


Dealing with stress can be 
difficult, especially with the hec- 
tic lives of college students. But 
taking time out of the day to con- 
centrate on yourself can be ben- 
eficial. 

The greater Burlington area 
is full of businesses geared toward 
relieving stress and rebalancing 
the body. These businesses cre- 
ate programs to take the mind off 
everyday hardships and treat it to 
relaxation. 

The practice of yoga was cre- 
ated between 400 and 200 B.C. 
as a way of uniting the mind and 
body, said Sara Goldstein, an 
instructor at Yoga. Vermont in 
Burlington. 


The word yoga comes 
from the Sanskrit root yug, “to 
yoke or harness,” as in harness- 
ing individual and universal 
consciousness, Goldstein said. 

“Yoga helps you focus on your 
breath, which is where you hold 
a lot of tension,’ Goldstein said. 
“By practicing yoga you become 
aware of how you hold your 
breath when you're stressed out 
and breathe quickly when you're 
angry. By listening to your breath 
you can control it, helping you to 
detoxify your system and relieve 
stress.” 

Yoga is based on breath- 
ing through a series of postures, 
Goldstein said. Students focus 
on breathing through their noses, 
creating a mefiitative state and 


increaséd awareness of the body, 
she said. 

“Many yoga ~ studios of- 
fer classes ranging from gentle 
yoga, where the postures aren’t 
held for long, to intense physical 
yoga such as Jivamukti, which 
combines postures, meditation, 
chanting and teachings to help 
students reach an increased spir- 
itual awareness,” she said. 

Yoga Vermont offers drop-in 
classes for $12 a session, $100 for 
10 classes or $120 for a month of 
unlimited classes. Goldstein said 
Yoga Vermont’s prices are simi- 
lar to those at studios in the area, 
such as Burlington Yoga and Liv- 
ing Yoga Studio. 


See STRESS, Page 5 
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FIOROSCOPES 


By Sean Cooley 





LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 
Doesn't it feel unnatural to eat 
orange American cheese singles? 
You're not the only one. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Sorry that you didn’t receive a 
horoscope last week. It must have 
been tough surviving the week in 
astrological limbo. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
When your e-mail inbox is full, 
why does the system administrator 
warn you by sending you another 
e-mail? That calls for an angry let- 
ter. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 
Nalgene bottles are a great cover 
for drinking liquor in class. It's the 
only way to make it through an en- 
tire philosophy class. 

zt 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Most people underestimate jug- 
gling chainsaws as a resume build- 
er. You'll never get turned down for 
a job if you have that much dexter- 
ity, and easy access to chainsaws. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

You miss the sweet voice of Joann 
Trottier with another IT service 
alert. Write her a love ballad to let 
her know you’ve been feeling blue. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 

Tell all of the Patriots fans on cam- 
pus to quit crying over the team’s 
loss to the Colts. Maybe they can 
jump on the Indianapolis band- 


- wagon the same way they jumped 


* 


on New England's. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 


Class registration day is a time for 
celebration. The world is a better 
place without broken pipes. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 

You could probably sell last month’s 
Halloween costume in a classified 
ad. There must be someone out 
there with a freaky fetish for go- 
rillas or vampires or whatever you 
were. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 

Try teleboarding this week. It'll add 
some variety to your mountain ex- 
perience, as long as you don't mind 
being laughed at. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 


Referring to your bed as a “sex 
platform” will get you more dates. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Get the flu. Come on, everyone’s 
doing it. r 


FEATURES 








The upward facing dog. 





The crow. 





The Defender file photos 


“Want to make an appointment? 


__& Yoga Vermont, 660-9718 
_ ® Living Yoga Studio, 860-2814 
> Burlington Yoga, 658-9642 


> Aikido of Champlain Valley, 951-8900 





STRESS: Local relief 


Continued from Page 4 


For those who are interested 
martial arts, Benjamin Pincus, 
chief instructor and sensei at Bur- 
lington’s Aikido of Champlain 
Valley, recommends Aikido. 

Aikido is a form of Japanese 
martial arts that focuses on blend- 
ing energy and spirit. 

Instead of striking back at at- 
tackers, Aikido teaches students 
to blend and harmonize with at- 
tacks, Pincus said. 

“In Aikido we do not rely 
on strength, but circular, flowing 
movements,” he said. “We teach 
how to move from your physical 
and internal centers, harnessing 
your power.” 

Unlike other forms of martial 
arts, Aikido focuses on finding 
creative ways to avoid an attack, 
Pincus said. : 

“We use deep breathing and 
internal spiritual power to ward 
off problems, rather than violent 
physical actions,” he said. “Stu- 
dents incorporate this ideology 
into their everyday lives, helping 
them deal with stress and anger in 
more peaceful ways.” 

Aikido of Champlain Valley 
charges students $60 for a month 
of unlimited classes. Aikido Ver- 
mont, in Burlington, offers one 
or two classes a day, six days a 
week, for $50 a month. 

If you are looking for a form 
of stress relief that is not physical, 
consider an appointment at one 
of the more than 20 acupuncture 
clinics in the area. 


> Aikido Vermont, 862-9785 


Acupuncture is an ancient 
Chinese form of medicine that 
helps to restore internal bal- 
ance and well being by inserting 
thin needles into skin at specific 
points on the body to control pain 
and other symptoms, said Kirk 
White, a licensed acupunctur- 
ist at The Acupuncture Clinic in 
Burlington. 

“A lot of people get nervous 
when they think of acupuncture, 
but most who try it find it ex- 
tremely relaxing and useful for 
stress relief,’ White said. 

Acupuncture is used to treat 
a range of health problems from 
infertility to stress, White said. 

“The practice is based on get- 
ting the circulation going in your 
body,” he said. “We insert nee- 
dles at specific pressure points to 
relax muscles and nerves and re- 
lease tension. This gets the body 
to increase the release of endor- 
phins, giving you a good feeling 
all over.” 

Besides acupuncture, White 
said many acupuncture and natu- 
ral health clinics offer herbal for- 
mulas, in a tea or capsule, that 
provide a calm, happy feeling. 
“These aren’t products that sedate 
or dope you up,” he said. “They 
just help you battle stress.” 

The Acupuncture Clinic of- 
fers hour sessions, for about $65 
each. White said area clinics, 
such as Acupuncture Vermont in 
South Burlington and Acupunc- 
ture at Essex Physical Therapy in 
Essex, range from $50 to $75 per 
session. 


P The Acupuncture Clinic, 865-0019 
> Acupuncture Vermont, 862-8880 
» Acupuncture at Essex Physical Therapy, 878-9572 





Mahatma Gandhi Peace Prize winner speaks at SMC 
Dr. A.T: Ariyaratne pays tribute the college’s support of Sri Lanka 


By Christine McAuliffe 
Staff Writer 


World-renowned peace ac- 
tivist and winner of the Mahat- 
ma Gandhi Peace Prize, Dr. A.T. 
Ariyaratne, recently traveled to 
St. Michael’s to pay his gratitude 
for support the college gave Sri 

"Lanka during the 2004 tsunami. 

His lecture, entitled “Per- 
sonal Empowerment, Peace 
and Sustainability: A World of 
Communities that Work for Ev- 
eryone,” drew a large audience 
to McCarthy Arts Center on 
Thursday, Oct. 27. 

Ariyaratne is founder of 
Sarvodaya Shramadana, Sri 
Lanka’s largest people’s orga- 
nization based on the ideals of 
Gandhi and Buddhism. Sarvo- 
daya Shramadana works for so- 
cial and economic justice in the 
poorest areas of Sri Lanka. 


After the tsunami, the Stu- - 


dent Association organized a 
program that sent donations to 
aid the people Ariyaratne works 





Photo by Christine McAuliffe 
Dr. A.T. Ariyaratne lectures. 


with in Sri Lanka. 

“The Student Association 
was immediately eager to help 
support the cause,” said Tara 
Natarajan, assistant professor of 
economics, who helped bring 
Ariyaratne to St. Michael’s. “It 
was amazing. Ariyaratne be- 
lieves charity isn’t just about 


giving money. When people get 
out there and help people they 
feel empowered.” 

In January, Natarajan co- 
founded Village to Village, a 
grassroots organization to help 
rebuild Sri Lanka after the tsu- 
nami. 

“When the tsunami struck, 
meditation groups of 5,000 peo- 
ple grew to 650,000 to send out 
positive messages,’ Ariyaratne 
said. - “We shouldn’t separate 
consciousness from the real 
world, because we are all con- 
nected.” 

Natarajan said she hopes 
Village to Village will grow and 
members will be able to take 
action in Sri Lanka, rather than 
only send aid. 

Natarajan said she was im- 
pressed Ariyaratne traveled to 
Vermont to show his apprecia- 
tion. 

“Tt isn’t every day that you 
see a Gandhi Peace Prize win- 
ner,” Natarajan said. “He is no 
ordinary man. He is so down-to 


re eee ee 


-earth for someone who speaks 
of such complex matters.” 

During his lecture, Ari- 
yaratne urged the audience to 
help the less fortunate through 
their actions and treat others as 
they would like to be treated, 
moving listeners to a standing 
ovation. 

“He reminded me of Gandhi 
and what he struggled with,” said 
the Rev. Michael C ronogue, head 
of St. Michael’s Peace and Jus- 
tice Center. “You could feel the 
spiritual energy in the room.” 

The energy of the lecture 
made junior Jennifer Kerns cry. 

“Tt was extremely intense 
to be in the presence of some- 
one who was so influential and 
still is,’ Kerns said. “It was like, 
wow, he’s been through so much 
hardship and still has such an in- 
spiring and positive outlook on 
life. It is just really moving.” 
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CULTURES 





By Jon Stewart 
Staff Writer 


iberals gather every Thurs- 

| day at 8 p.m. at American 

Flatbread ‘in downtown 

Burlington to enjoy a few beers 
and mild political debate. 

The group meets as part of 
the national organization Drink- 
ing Liberally, which describes it- 
self on its Web site as “promoting 
democracy one pint at a time.” 

With 113 chapters in 40 
states, Drinking Liberally is an 
organization for individuals of a 
liberal political stance to share 
views and ideas. 

The group meets at local bars 
because of the nature of the casu- 
al, democratic meeting spot. 

Because Drinking Liberally 
is an independent organization, it 
is not affiliated with the hosting 
bars. 

Burlington’s chapter meets at 
American Flatbread. 

“We're happy to have them 
here,” American Flatbread man- 
ager Tracey Howard said. 

University of Vermont grad- 
uate Julia Silbergeld attends ev- 
ery week. 

“Tt’s a random group of peo- 
ple who can get together to talk 
and because there is drinking, no- 
body is complaining,” Silbergeld 
said. 

Silbergeld is constantly look- 
ing for more participants. 

Facebook is a program stu- 





Liberal Libations 


‘National group meets weekly at Burlington 


bar for drinks and debate with slant to the left 


Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Burlington’s Drinking Liberally founders Julia Silbergeld (left) and Arshad Hasan (center) laugh with partici- 
pants at the meeting at American Flatbread on Thursday, Nov. 3. 


dents use to find friends at dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. 
Silbergeld uses Facebook to find 
people who may be interested in 
Drinking Liberally meetings. 


“We search for people who 
are liberal and interested in poli- 
tics,’ organizer Arshad Hasan 
said. “Then we send them an invi- 
tation. There is a rule on Facebook 


that you can’t send more than 100 
messages an hour. I think that’s 
because of Julia.” 

The Burlington chapter start- 
ed at The Vermont Pub and Brew- 


ery but recently moved to Ameri- 
can Flatbread. At most meetings 
10 to 15 people attend, ranging 
from college students to state 
Rep. Floyd W. Nease. Discussion 
usually begins at 8 p.m. and runs 
until about 10 p.m. 

“We get all kinds of people 
from young professionals just 
starting out to middle-aged peo- 
ple with kids,” Hasan said. 

Even those under the legal 
drinking age are more than wel- * 
come to attend Drinking Liber- 
ally. 

“A lot of the people who 
come aren’t drinkers. They just 
come to talk and have lemonade 
or something,” Hasan said. 

Drinking Liberally started in 
New York City in 2003. The ob- 
jective of the group was to allow 
individuals to learn about differ- 
ent ideas and political opinions 
in a laid-back, loosely structured 
setting. 

Some of the topics covered in 
the meetings other than politics 
are food, travel, sports, religion 
and pop culture. 

“We talk about what has been 
happening in the news for the past 
couple of weeks. We even played 
a bingo game to try and guess who. 
was going to get indicted,” Hasan - 
said. “We usually only talk about 
politics half of the time, though. 
It’s really just about people with 
similar political views getting to- 
gether.” 


Anti-abortion march reminds campus of national debate 


Catholic Church opinion reflected in student trip to Washington, D.C. 


By Jameson Aubut 
Staff Writer 


Edmundite Campus Ministry is or- 
ganizing a trip for students to the annual 
March for Life in Washington, D.C., on 
Monday, Jan. 23. 

To commemorate the day the Supreme 
Court announced the Roe v. Wade case de- 
cision to legalize abortion, the march has 
been held on the Monday closest to Jan. 22 
for the past 33 years. 

At the rally, participants will hear pub- 
lic figures, religious leaders and anti-abor- 
tion group organizers from the U.S. and 
abroad. President Bush is also scheduled 
to speak. 

Trip organizer sophomore Sean Dul- 
maine has attended the march three times 
and said participating in the march is an 
opportunity for St. Michael’s to extend its 
reach. 

“The rally is our launching pad,” Dul- 
maine said. “I hope to form a club, College 
Students for Life. We would be participat- 
ing in the rally, have speakers come to the 
school and allow opportunities for educa- 
tion. It’s the education that’s lacking. Peo- 
ple might take a stance but they don’t know 
why.” 

Dulmaine is part of a campus group 
called FOCUS, Faith of Christians Unit- 
ing Students, which promotes faith-based 
programs. 

“T know what I believe in ,and I stand 
up for my beliefs,” said Dulmaine, whose 
beliefs are rooted in Catholicism. 

“I have taken the church’s teaching, 
questioned it and now accept it,” Dulmaine 
said. “This is one of the biggest issues that 
need to change.” 

The trip’s adviser is Joanne Nelson, 
associate director of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry. 

“As a human being, it’s a basic right to 


‘KEEP 
ABORTION 
LEGAL | 


“T would be really pissed 
if when they get there they 
are holding banners with the 


school’s name on it.” 


Mike Morris, 
junior 


live,” Nelson said. 

The definition of when life began has 
divided pro- and anti-abortion groups for 
decades. 

“The official Catholic Church teach- 
ing is that once the life has been conceived 
then it is a living human being and once 
you abort that child it is murder,” Rev. Bri- 
an Cummings said. 

Mary Hahn Beerworth is the executive 
director of the Vermont Right to Life Com- 
mittee and became an anti-abortion activ- 
ist in 1981 after having her second child 
and reading the book “Abortion: The Silent 
Holocaust.” She did not want her children 
to grow up in a world where abortion was 
acceptable. 





STOP 


ABORTION 
NOW 


Illustrations by Emily Heffernan 


“Roe v. Wade was a horrible 
decision and it must be 


overturned.” 


Mary Hahn Beerworth, 
Vermont Right to Life Committee 


“Roe v. Wade was a horrible decision 
and it must be overturned,” Beerworth 
said. “St. Michael’s College has a reputa- 
tion for being a liberal school, and so this 
trip fits the school perfectly because it’s a 
liberal issue. It’s the liberals that are sup- 
posed to be looking out for the weak and 
unprotected.” 

Dulmaine said 20 students have 
shown interest in going to Washington, 
D.C. Some students are concerned about 
the school’s involvement in the trip. 

“I would be really pissed if when they 
get there they are holding banners with the 
school’s name on it,” junior and Political 
Science Club President Mike Morris said. 

Senior Erin McDonnell, an executive 


board member of the Student Global AIDS 
Campaign, said the group was unable to go 
to an AIDS march in Washington on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 6 because of a transportation 
policy change requiring advisers to travel 
with students if they are using school ve- 
hicles. 

McDonnell said the group’s adviser 
is not always able to attend the events the 
group wants to go to and said she thinks 
the administration is lending more support 
to the trip for the anti-abortion march. 

“We are not allowed to use the school’s 
name when we go to marches,” McDonnell 
said. “In fact, I have even had to lie and 
say that we were not from SMC. When the 
school starts picking and choosing what it 
wishes to support, they start dictating to 
the student body. When you send a minor- 
ity of students it creates an aura that is not 
true.” 

Although senior Jeff Baker said he 
does not support abortion, he also does not 
support efforts to make it a crime. 

_ “To be pro-choice does not mean 
you're pro-abortion. I don’t support abor- 
tion. I just do not think it is an issue that the 


- government should be involved in,” Baker 


said. 

“There are people without shelter and 
food,” Morris said. “Abortion should not be 
a concern of the government. It’s a personal 
moral issue, not a structural moral issue.” 

On the Sunday night before the march, 
those participating in the event will attend 
an anti-abortion Mass held in the Basilica 
of the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington, 

Dulmaine said he hopes more students 
will want to participate in the trip. 

“(Abortion) is a social injustice, which 
is why I’m doing it and why I’m risking 
turning heads,” he said. 
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Expressing art in writing 


Professor Amy Werbel ft nishes book on artist Thomas Eakins 


By Jesse Holland 
Staff Writer 


Twenty years of research and 
a passion for art have finally paid 
off for associate professor of fine 
arts Amy Werbel, who recently 
completed her book, “Thomas 
Eakins: Art, Science and Sexual- 
ity in Nineteenth-Century Amer- 
ica.” ; 

Eakins is one of the top 
American artists of the 19th 
century, retired St. Michael’s fine 
arts professor Lance Richbourg 
said. 

Eakins was drawn to the hu- 
man body, and it was his teach- 
_ ing style rather than artwork that 
caused controversy. Eakins didn’t 
believe in the puritanical notion 
of studying the human body. He 
worked with girls and boys in the 
nude, simultaneously at times. 
Eakins viewed art as a scientific 
pursuit. 

“T found it very enlightening 
... really what it does is establish a 
context for Eakins’ work,” Rich- 
bourg said. “The book isn’t sim- 
ply focused around art theory. It 
brings in an array of information 
from a broad range of subjects. It 
will have a very broad appeal.” 

For the past five years, Wer- 
bel has been balancing writing 
with teaching and raising two 
children. 

“T loved his art,” Werbel said. 
“In college, I had a boyfriend who 
was an artist. He explained Eak- 
ins and the artist’s point of view, 
and since 1985 I have been trying 
to figure him (Eakins) out.” 

Though Werbel said she has 
had a long fascination with Eak- 
ins, she is ready to move on. 

“Twenty years of figuring out 
his paintings and this book was 
the cultivation of all that figuring 
out,” Werbel said. “I don’t want to 
write any more about him.” 

_ Werbel grew up in Manhat- 
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Professor of fine arts Amy Werbel just recently completed her book on 


artist Thomas Eakins. 


tan and surrounded herself with 
art at a young age. 

“IT used to go to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art when it 
was free and do my homework 
there,” Werbel said. “I was blown 
away by the art. It was an excit- 
ing time for art. The blockbuster 
shows were just starting. People 
were waiting in line for a halfa 
mile to buy tickets to these shows. 
Art seemed liked a exciting thing 
to do.” 

Werbel has already started 
to incorporate the book into her 
classes and has received great re- 
sponse from students. 

“T thought it was pretty pro- 
vocative,” senior Scott Wilson 
said. “It was interesting to find 
out that Eakins was kind of a per- 
vert.” 


Wilson read half the book for 
a class he had with Werbel. 

“T would definitely read the 
rest of the book,” Wilson said. 

Fifteen hundred copies of 
Werbel’s book will hit the mar- 
kets sometime next winter, and 
will retail for $50. The book will 
be available online and in muse- 
um gift stores. Werbel is hopeful 
Vermont bookstores will pick up 
the book, too. 

Werbel is confident that the 
book will not only be popular 
within the academic world but 
will appeal to the art crowd and 
general public. 

“Eakins has been and contin- 
ues to be controversial, so people 
outside of the classroom will ap- 
preciate it,’ Werbel said. 


Punk lives: Saves The Day 


REVIEW 


By Ryan Lowell 
Staff Writer 


Higher Ground was _ packed 
as a sweatsoaked audience came 
out for a performance by New 
Jersey-based rock group Saves 
The Day. The band opened for 
the group Senses Fail on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 2. 

More than 600 fans attended 
the sold-out show, which included 
two other rock bands, Emanuel 
and The Early November, ac- 
cording to Higher Ground’s box 
office. 

Saves The Day recorded its 
first full-length album in 1998 
and has developed a loyal fan 
base, due in part to the sincere 
poetic ‘lyrics of lead singer and 
guitarist Chris Conley. 

“They have good music, 
good lyrics and good flow,” first- 
year James Quill said. 

Although Saves The Day 
was an opener, it was the main at- 
traction for many fans, including 
Andrew Hofmiller, a student at 
Lyndon State College. 

“My friend and I drove two 
hours to see Saves The Day,” Hof- 
miller said. 

Hofmiller said he couldn’t 
get tickets to the sold-out show 
in time, so he showed up an hour 
early to find tickets. 

Hofmiller was immediately 
rewarded for his troubles, as 
Saves The Day opened its hour- 
and-a-half long set with hard rock 
favorites “Firefly” and “As Your 
Ghost Takes Flight.” 

The quartet continued to 
please when they broke into 
“Holly Hox, Forget Me Not,” one 
of several beloved tracks from 
its 1999 album “Through Being 
Cool.” Many fans were pleasant- 
ly surprised to see Saves The Day 
play older material. 


proves punk will never die 





Photo by Ryan Lowell 
Save’s The Day guitarist Chris 
Conley sings Nov. 2 at Higher 
Ground. 


In the middle of their energy- 
loaded set, band members stepped 
offstage except for frontman Con- 
ley, who intimately serenaded the 
crowd with the mellow “Three 
Miles Down.” 

The band members came back 
with their melodic hit “Freakish” 
before playing a blistering hard 
set that included the punk song 
“You Vandal” and the break-up 
anthem “Anywhere With You.” 

As its set ended, Saves The 
Day kept the crowd on its feet, 
rounding out the performance 
with the band’s biggest hit, “At 
Your Funeral.” 

When Conley left the stage, 
praising the ecstatic Burlington 
crowd, it was evident that Saves 
The Day had not only pleased its 
loyal fans, but earned some new 
ones. 

It was rare to see that much 
excitement and passion for an 
opening band at a small club on 
a Wednesday night, but after wit- 
nessing the crowd push and shove 
for a spot in front to sing along 
with Conley, it became clear that 
Saves The Day was not an aver- 
age opener. 

“Saves The Day is my favor- 
ite band in the world,” Senses Fail 
front-man Buddy Nielsen said, 
“They should be yours, too.” 


Mixing cultures: Zilla’s world sound can be enjoyed by all 


Want to reach Zen 
by listening to an album? 


Maps.” 


the CD is “A Great Many 
It starts out with 


Grateful Dead 


mess. 


albums. 
In other words, a musical 


Zilla 


Want to travel to different 
countries closing your eyes 
and taking in the music? I 
suggest you buy Zilla’s al- 
bum “Egg.” 

Zilla, based in Colora- 
do features jam/bluegrass 
band The String Cheese In- 
cident’s drummer Michael 
Travis. Travis also plays 
the keyboards and mallet 
kat in his new side project. 

Joining Travis is Aar- 
on Holstein, who plays gui- 
tar, bass, sampler and key- 
boards. Holstein has been 
in a few small jam bands 
out West. Jamie Janover 
plays an eclectic mix of 
world instruments includ- 
ing the hammered dulci- 
mer, mini-kit, percussion, 
sampler, electric kalimba 
and sitar. Janover-won the 
2002 hammered dulcimer 
championship. 


What I find unconven- 





By Courtney Alex 
Arts and Entertainment 
Editor 
tional and incredible is the 
band’s music is all impro- 
visation. These three mu- 
sicians start jamming and 
let it take them wherever 
it goes. Using no vocals, 
the band mixes everything 
from trance, jungle and 
jam, giving off a similar 
feel to the trance-jam band 
Sound Tribe Sector 9. At 
the same time, Zilla incor- 
porates exotic sounds like 
the sitar, giving it an Asian 

feel. 
My favorite song on 


the sitar and guitar slowly 
building up. After about 
a minute of serene sounds, 
the bass, sampler and 
drums chime in, creating a 
beautiful musical model. It 
reminded me of a song you 
would hear on the Travel 
Channel when they visit In- 
dia and are showing all the 
beautiful sites. At the end 
of the song, wind-blowing 
sounds are used to create a 
peaceful feeling. 


Another song I enjoyed 
was “Sun of Many Maps” 
because of its use of per- 
cussion. The opening has a 
tribal sound because of the 
bongo solo. Then the bass 
comes in and the bongos 
lay off little. The sitar and 
the bongos completely take 
over. It gives it an African 
feel because of the bongos 
then takes you up to India 


Photo courtesy of band 
From top: Michael Travis, 
Jamie Janover and Aaron 
Holstein of Zilla. 


with the sitar. This is what 
I mean by it giving you a 
worldly feel. Toward the 
middle, the song, breaks 
into the trance world by us- 
ing electronic beats and a 
fast baseline. 

My least favorite song 
was “Flounder Pile.” It re- 
minded me of one of those 
annoying space jams on 





I am not a huge fan 
of The String Cheese In- 
cident. It is too “cheesy” 
for me, and although it has 
some incredible musicians, 
its sound has too much 
bluegrass. Before listen- 
ing to this album, I judged 
a book by its cover, know- 
ing that Travis was in this 
band. I had a preconceived 
notion that I wasn’t going 
to like it. This gave me a 
more profound respect for 
all musicians. It made me 
realize how ‘quickly they 
can change their sounds. 

You definitely have 
to be in a certain kind of 
mood to listen to this CD, 
like after you do yoga or 
when you are just relaxing. 
Few songs on the album 
start out as fast as they end, 
which is somewhat of a 
drawback. If I didn’t listen 


> Higher Ground 
Friday, Nov. 14 

10 p.m.-2 a.m. 

$13 advanced 

$15 day of show 

Box office: 652-0777 


to songs to the end I would 
have never heard the faster 
electronic sounds. 

Because the songs are 
improvisation, they become 
somewhat tedious. But that 
also makes them a lot more 
interesting to listen to. 

I recommend this CD 
lovers of music and to those 
who can_appreciate the tal- 
ent that goes into the sounds 
Zilla is creating. The band 
takes you on a journey all 
over the nation in the com- 
fort of your own bedroom. 
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‘Twisted tastes 


By Mary Lyon 
Staff Writer 


Burlington is going to expe- 
rience a diverse group of music 
in a few weeks. On Nov. 18 two 
bands Donna the Buffalo and The 
Southland will perform at Higher 
Ground in South Burlington. To- 
gether, they offer an eclectic mix 
of reggae, rock, pop, country and 
folk, providing a broad spectrum 
of musical genres. Each will 
showcase a diverse style that has 
attracted audiences of all ages. 

Donna the Buffalo will head- 
line in the Higher Ground Ball- 
room. This _ roots-rock-reggae 
group supplies a wide range of 
musical flair “on top of old-time 
fiddle music to create a combi- 
nation best described as original 
American dance music,” accord- 
ing to Higher Ground’s Web site. 

Guitarist and songwriter Jeb 
Puryear said some major musi- 
cal influences for the group lie in 
a combination of all the classics 
like Bob Marley, Bob Dylan and 
The Beatles. 

Donna the Buffalo finds a 
following in a broad range of 
_ people, from “old hippies and 
Vietnam veterans” to the younger 
crowd, Puryear said. 

Donna the Buffalo has been 
touring for 17 years. The eclectic 
upstate New York quintet is en- 
joying a successful career, having 
sold 100,000 albums, averaging 
100 gigs yearly, and playing for 
15,000-plus attendees at the 2004 
Grassroots Festival in New York. 

“When people get this they 
get it real strong and they stick 
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with it,’ Puryear said of The 
Southland’s fan base. 

The Southland, based in Los 
Angeles and led by the vocals and 
guitar of frontman Jed Whedon, 
perform in the Showcase Lounge 
the same night. This five-man 
pop/rock band was on the road 
opening for O.A.R. this summer. 

Whedon said his influences 
range from Pink Floyd to Steely 
Dan. 

“We're also big fans of the 
Shins right now,” Whedon said. 

The Southland straddles the 
line between “computer beats and 
human feel ... conspiring with the 
grooves to bring the material to 
shimmering life,” the band’s Web 
site said. 

The Southland attracts a fan 
base “from all walks of life,” 
Whedon said. 

After three years, The South- 
land has produced “songs that 
seem at once novel and strangely 
familiar,” according to the band’s 
Web site. 

Both bands are managed by 
Big Hassle Productions, which 
manages over 50 bands from the 
United States and Europe. The 
Wallflowers, Kings of Leon and 
moe. are just some of the groups 
playing for the Big Hassle label. 

Jim Walsh is the publicist 
for both bands at Big Hassle. He 
talked about how hectic the band’s 
lifestyles are, and how it is hard to 
keep up. 

Puryear said that the last 
time Donna the Buffalo played at 
Higher Ground, “It was a really 
great show,” and said he was ex- 
cited to play there again. 


Photo courtesy of bighassle. com 


Two bands from New York and California 
head to Vermont to perform 





Members of Donna the Buffalo are (from left): Kathy Ziegler, Tom Gilbert, Tara Nevins, Jeb pesos and 


Bill Reynolds. 


Donna the Buffalo with 
Mountain Mojo Authority, 
> Friday, Nov. 18 

Higher Ground Ballroom 

$14 advance $16 day of show _ 
Doors open at 8 p.m. 


The Southland, Virginia 
Coalition and As Fast As _ 


> Friday, Nov. 18 


Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge 


$10 advance, $12 day of show - : z 
Doors open at 8 p.m. 
ALL AGES 





Photo courtesy of ane .com 


Members of The Southland are (from left): Andrew Crosby, Ethan 
Phillips, Jed Whedon (middle), Danny Chaimson, Nick Gusikoff. 





American broadcast journalists 


set to ask the tough questions again 








By Andy Jones 
Daily Evergreen 
(Washington State U.) 


The ombudsman for National Public 
Radio spoke about the effects of Hurricane 
Katrina on the American media. 

Jeffrey Dvorkin, the public represen- 
tative for NPR, spoke in the Communica- 
tion Addition auditorium about journalistic 
freedoms in the wake of disaster. 

“Journalists are finding their way into 
being critics of power that is true to the tra- 
ditions of American journalism,’ Dvorkin 
said, 

Dvorkin, a Canadian-born American 
citizen, has worked at NPR since 1997. In 
2000, he became the first ombudsman at 
any broadcasting station. 

The 1930s and 1940s were a time 
when journalism was at its purest, without 
a script, Dvorkin said. Journalists such as 
Edward R. Murrow had the power to chal- 
lenge authorities and promote opinions that 
challenged the status quo. 

After Sept. 11, 2001, it was deemed 
unpatriotic for anyone to speak against the 
government, he said. Journalists were ex- 
pected to support President Bush’s war on 
terrorism unconditionally. 





Dvorkin said Hurricane Katrina ex- 
posed the failure of Bush’s FEMA orga- 
nization. Journalists are suddenly free to 
question authority from all angles with 
events such as the Libby indictment, the 
failed Miers nomination and growing un- 
ease about the Iraqi War, he said. 

“Fairness and balance isn’t the goal 
of journalism; telling the truth is,” he said. 
“Fairness and balance are the means to the 
end.” 

Dvorkin cited money, tabloidization 
and concentration of ownership as main 
factors in the demise of the media’s voice. 

In the late 1980s, a large emphasis was 
placed on making media corporations prof- 
itable, he said. Media corporations got rid 
of producers and editors and invested in 
technology that de-skilled the work force to 
make money. 

With the end of the Cold War, news 
organizations began to eliminate foreign 
news bureaus, he said. Organizations were 
forced to appeal to what was popular, not 
what was important. 

“Journalism must have values in a civic 
sense, higher than its stock and sharehold- 
er,” he said. 

Dvorkin cites the O.J. Simpson trial as 
a turning point in the history of the media. 


“The trial had celebrities, cameras in 
court, dramatic and cheap stories to do, it 
was the beginning of reality television,” he 
said. 

Since 1997, the number of radio sta- 
tions in American has dropped from 10,000 
to 6,800, he said. Fewer reporters lead to 
fewer opinions, which lead to more profits 
and a weaker public service. 

“TI deeply believe in the tradition of 
public service journalism,’ Dvorkin said. 
“We have an obligation to treat our listeners 
as citizens first and listeners second.” 

The success of NPR is due to it’s bal- 
anced yet credible approach to journalism, 
he said. He encourages people to be critical 
of the media and to support other credible 
sources such as NPR. 

“There is an obligation on the part of 
the pubic to keep journalists on track,” he 
said. “The more pressure the people put on 
the media to have higher demands, the bet- 
ter off they'll be.” 


— U-Wire 
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The ‘N word’ should never be acceptable 


he word still sits at the 
center of anti-black ver- 
bal distortions. There is so 


much power behind every word. 
This one in particular has a hor- 
rible history behind it. I am trying 
to be as careful as I can not to re- 
nn Cmpnasizestyin 
AS | SEE IT my writing lest 
it offends some 
people. It is the 
word “nigger.” 

I became 
aware of the 
word from back 
home in Botswa- 
na. Students who 
went to study in 
the U.S. used it 
often among themselves, and the 
general perception was that.it is 
used among the “overseas” stu- 
dents, as we are commonly called. 
It is a way of getting attention, a 
way of showing people that you 
have been to the U.S. It’s proof 
to everyone that you can speak 
slang. 

“Was up, ma nigga?” is a very 
common expression among these 
US. graduates. I did not know the 
deeper meaning of this word until 





Thato 
Ratsebe 


I came here and studied American 
history. 

A panel of four people dis- 
cussed the use of the word nigger 
in Hoehl Welcome Center on Nov. 
3. The moderator invited the pan- 
elists to start with their opening 
statements about their understand- 
ing of the word. The audience was 
invited to question or comment 
afterward. 


One of the panelists, Lori. 


Smith, opened the forum with a 
poem and explained that the word 
“nigger” has a powerful history. 
She gave an example from Ver- 
mont. She said there used to be 
places in the state called Nigger 
Mountain, Nigger Road, Nigger 
Head Hill. She gave an example 
of two authors who wrote books 
using the word. I think this was 
to emphasize that even in remote 
places like Vermont, this word 
was common. 

Journalism professor Traci 
Griffith gave a historical back- 
ground of the word. According 
to her, it originated from “negro” 
in the 19™ century. The word was 
used to degrade black people, 
many of whom were slaves. She 


showed photographs and_post- 
cards of lynchings in America to 
further her point. 

When her turn came, Jelean 
Durrant, an African-American 
student, said she was OK with 
the word “nigger” when she uses 
it. She said to her it is just a word 
and that people should not take the 
negative meaning of the word and 
dwell on it. She said it is part of 
pop culture and that, used among 
friends, it does not hurt anyone. 

Comments from __ students 
were interesting. Some students 
did not share Durrant’s views. 
Some students said the use of the 
word makes them uncomfortable. 
These folks said even if it’s used 
among African-American descen- 
dants, it’s still makes them uncom- 
fortable. 

The use of the word among any 
group will certainly cause confu- 
sion. If the word is to be used by a 
chosen few, then there is a problem 
with the word. Rap musicians have 
a tendency of using the word liber- 
ally. One of the audience members 
suggested that it is just filling up 
a song with lyrics, not necessarily 
thinking of the meaning. Psychol- 


ogy professor Dave Landers told 
the audience that while he respects 
every view, he does not embrace 
casual use of the word because his 
generation had to fight hard to end 


segregation. 


While there’s so much strug- 
gle and debate about the culture 
of the “N word” among the young 


Words of Wisdom 


by professor Dave Landers 





This is one in a series of | 
inspirational quotations 
selected by St. Michael’s 
professors. 


Labels belong on soup 
cans, not on people! | 





bigs | 





and the old, there should be careful 
consideration when one decides 


to use this word out of the many 





words that English has. Think 
of people like Rosa Parks who 


fought to bring about unity among 
Americans. Think about the great- 
est movements that happened to 
improve this country. Think about 
the people who are still victims of 
racism because of their skin color. 
brings some 
horrific memories to some people 
whose ancestors lived through the 
slavery era. It has such a deeper 
meaning that using it casually al- 
most does not make sense. 


The word “nigger” 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at trat- 


sebe@smcevt.edu. 


Columnists 


wanted 

If you want to write a 
column, please con- 
tact Thato Ratsebe at 
tratsebe@smcvt.edu, 
or call ext. 2110. Stu- 
dents from all majors, 
staff and faculty are 
welcome to write a 
column of 750 words 
or less 


Indulging in French culture | While on the topic... 


onjour de Paris! [just wanted to write 
B to you all to give you a glimpse as to 

how I am doing and about the study 
abroad experience that I have gained. So far I 
am loving every minute of it! It is the best de- 
cision I have made, thanks to those who ad- 
vised me to pursue the opportunity. For those 
who are students, I just wanted to tell you that 
if you haven’t done a study 





“EST abroad program yet, DO 
COLUMNIST 


IT! It is so important and so 
worth it due to the endless 
opportunities that you will 
encounter. Not only will 
you live in another country 
but you will also find your- 
self, sooner or later, totally 
immersed in the language 
and the culture. 

All I did before 
my classes began was 
to travel all over France. 
During these travels, saw 
so much, thanks to the 
program. I enjoyed the sunny beaches of the 
Mediterranean Sea in Cote d’Azur, explored 
Nice and Cannes, where cinema and the me- 
dia have highly influenced the surrounding 
environments. I have explored the medieval 
towns of Eze and St. Paul de Vence, where 
castles flourish. I have been to where history 

- textbooks haven’t taken me entirely when I 

visited Versailles, where a once-ambitious 
King Louis XV lived with his wife in their 
huge empire. Finally, I reached my destina- 
tion in the wonderful and most beautiful city 
that is Paris! 

I have learned so much about its people: 
Parisians themselves also seem to be discov- 
ering the endlessness that is Paris! Looking 
past the tourist sites, you will encounter the 
subtler parts of life, whether it be going to 
Sunday mass in Notre Dame or having a 
picnic on the Seine River with close friends. 
Not only Paris is my home during my study 
abroad experience, but, it has become my 
second home away from home! 

“ Tve had such a busy week. I’ve had 
weekly exams in my phonetics classes, so 
I haven’t reatiy been around. Paris is great. 
The weather here is absolutely amazing. It is 
Halloween and the high today is about 18 cel- 
sius (about 64 F). Halloween was fun. Oui, 





Photo by Maritza Cruz 
A bed in Fontainebleau chateaux, a palace 
used by Napoleon. 


MULTICULTURAL REFLECTIONS 


Finally, I reached my 
destination in the wonderful 
and most beautiful city 
that is Paris! 


the French celebrate Halloween as well. It 
was a good time.. 


Well, last weekend I had a blast. I went 
to Normandy and Bretagne. The visit to 
Mont St. Michel was amazing; I saw the D- 
Day beaches, I went to Omaha beach and the 
Caen Memorial. The trip made me realize 
how WWIL is still a clear and vivid memory 
for many people who reside in the area. It 
was intense to see the pictures, films and lis- 
tening to an audio of the war because in the 
US, I don’t think it’s stressed as much. Nor- 
mandy and Bretagne are located about four 
hours north of Paris. The view was amazing, 
and unforgettable basically this island was 
meant for monks to pilgrimage there in the 
11th century. 


Contact Maritza Cruz at mcruz@smcvt. 
edu. 





wo as ago senior Adam Rap- 
[eons wrote a column about 

group sex, a topic not frequent- 
ly discussed publicly, but one he said 
should be talked about more. His point 
was to demonstrate that neglecting to 
talk about taboo subjects can cause 
people to hold back from opening their 
minds or expressing themselves freely. 

Since last spring I have been study- 
ing sex work in Mon- 
treal. Sex work is the 
term used to account 
for the many profes- 
sionals within the 
sex industry such as 
prostitutes, strippers, 
call girls and boys, 
erotic masseuses, and 
phone sex operators. 
For about the past 10 
years, there has been 
a movement toward 
the decriminalization 
‘of sex work in Montreal and other Ca- 
nadian cities. Decriminalization would 
eliminate the laws that make sex work 
a crime. 

At present, sex work is legal in Can- 
ada, but certain laws make it illegal and 
cause many sex workers to work in ex- 
tremely unsafe working conditions. For 
example, if a street prostitute looking for 
a client, preferably they would want to 
walk up to the car window and negotiate 
about service while flirting and scan- 
ning the potential client and car for indi- 
cations of danger or risk that they am not 
willing to take. Because soliciting sex in 
public is illegal and a cop could bust me 
at any minute with jail time and a fine, 
they would not be allowed the time to 
make sure I feel comfortable with a situ- 
ation before scurrying into the car and 
simply hoping for the best. Doing this, 
they risk being raped, abducted or mur- 
dered. 

Many sex workers say they think 
the work should be decriminalized be- 
cause working in the sex industry is no 
different from working in any other in- 
dustry..A Canadian like any American, 
has the right to choose profession, and 





COLUMNIST 





Mary 
Lake 


in Canada a population of sex workers is 
defending rights to keep their jobs and 
gain the same liberties and benefits as 
other workers. 

I learned about the situation in Can- 
ada after returning from Senegal, a West 
African country that has had legalized 
prostitution for 40 years. Legalization 
is not decriminalization. With legal- 
ization, the government sets rules and 
regulations to keep track of sex workers. 
Legalization gives sex workers ID cards 
stating their profession and recording 
their monthly health check-ups. In the 
Islamic country of Senegal, polygamy 
is still practiced although most men can 
barely afford one wife and one family. 
After completing a project on the atten- 
tion given to the health of sex workers, 
I found that more attention needs to be 
given to educating women so they can 
take on jobs and make the money they 
need to support their children. 

Although Senegal boasts one of the 
lowest HIV infection rates in all of Af- 
rica, its women are not left with mar_” 
career options. Education ends before 
many women reach their teens. Prosti- 
tution should not be the only option for 
women to make money. 

But for some men and women, sex 
work is the option of choice. And why 
shouldn’t it be? Because some people’s 
scruples just don’t allow for it? 

I agree with Rapczynski’s argument 
that with open dialogue, stories and ex- 
periences can be shared and understood, 
ideally leaving no voice unheard. Such 
conversation and research can lead to 
greater comprehension of the self and 
society. With my research alone and this 
tiny column, there is no way to tell the 
readers all they should know about this 
subject. I trust readers will go beyond 
their comfort level for a moment to see 
that issues involving typically unmen- 
tionable subjects need to be talked about 
sO no voice is muted. 

Contact Mary Lake at mlake@ 
smcevt.edu. 
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9 
Wednesday 


Hip hop: Jam with Digable Plan- 
ets, Cold Duck Complex at High- 
er Ground at 9 p.m. Doors open 8 
p.m. $23 advance and $25 day of 
show. 18+. Call 655-0777, or visit 
www.highergroundmusic.com. 


Make friends: Coffee hour with 
international students in St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall. Joe Nunes will serve 
Paw, queijo de San Jorge, Ba- 
clau, Lingusa, Pudim da Arooz, 
Azeitonas, all Portuguese food. 


Interfaith dialogue space: St. 
Michael’s, in collaboration with 
the Secretariat for Ecumenical 
and Interreligious Affairs, U.S. 
Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops, presents, “Celebrating Nos- 
tra Aetate 40 Years Later” Nov. 
9 at noon and Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. 
Scholars and religious experts 
from around the globe present 
a Buddhist-Catholic Dialogue, 
a Muslim-Catholic dialogue, a 
Jewish-Catholic dialogue and a 
Hindu-Catholic dialogue. Three 
major addresses, as well as an 
evening of sacred music. To reg- 
ister, call 654 2578 or e-mail 
emahoney@smcvt.edu. Various 
locations. 


Music secrets: Bay Entertain- 
ment Group Inc. offers the work- 
shop “Music Biz 101” at Higher 
Ground. “The first part of the 
workshop follows a flow chart of 
the major job titles in the indus- 
try, defining each role, describ- 
ing how they interact with one 
another, and following the flow 
of money from tickets, publish- 
ing, and merchandise sales. The 
second part of the workshop dis- 
cusses strategies of management, 
booking, talent buying, promot- 
ing, touring and more. Fifty spots 
available for $25. Show starts at 6 
p.m. Reserve spot online at www. 
highergroundmusic.com or call 
652-0777. All ages. 


Women Helping Women exhi- 
bition opening: Vermont’s Mary 
Claire Carroll’s photography to 
make a difference for women in 
the U.S. 6 p.m. at the Women’s 
Center. 


Professor poet: English professor 
John Engels reads poetry from his 
recently published “Recounting 
the Seasons: 1958-2005,” from the 
University of Notre Dame Press, 


at 7 p.m. in the Hoehl Welcome ~ 


Center. 7 to 9 p.m. 


Play: Directed by Jon Ander- 
son °08, “The Summoning of 
the Flamingo of Love” shows at 
McCarthy Arts Center, played 
by Jon Anderson, Mike Perlman, 
Nisse Greenberg and Brian Shaf- 
fer. Nov. 10 at 7 p.m. and Nov. 12 
at 10 p.m. 


Jazz on the dance floor: Soulive 
heats the stage with drummer 
Alan Evans, organist Neal Evans 
and guitarist Eric Krasmo. They 











- Photos courtesy of Higher Ground 


Playing at Higher Ground Wednesday Nov. 9 is the Digable Planets. From left to right, Doodlebug aka 
Cee Knowledge, Butterfly and Ladybug. They play at Higher Ground Wednesday, Nov. 9. 








ADDISON GROOVE PROJECT: This Boston-based band was voted Best Funk or Jam Act for the second year in a 
row and won the 2005 Boston Music Award. The band plays at Higher Ground on Saturday, Nov. 12. 


bring a blend of jazz, soul and 
hip hop to Higher Ground. Doors 
open 8 p.m. and show starts at 
9 p.m. $15 advance, $17 day of 
show. 18+. Call 655-0777, or visit 
www.highergroundmusic.com. 


Bluegrass: Hot Buttered Rum 
String Band brings “an undeni- 
ably hip and fresh sound that 
weaves together the grounded 
traditions of folk and bluegrass 
with the modern influences of 
rock ’n’ roll, reggae and acoustic” 
at the Showcase Lounge. Higher 
Ground, $8 advance, $10 day of 
show. Doors open 8 p.m., show 
starts 9 p.m. 18+. Call 655-0777, 
or visit www. highergroundmusic. 
com. . 


Comedy: Lyric Theater, “A Fun- 
ny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum.” Nov. 10-13. 





Country Blues: North Missis- 
sippi Allstars hit Higher Ground 
at 9 p.m. with modern Mississippi 
country blues. Doors open 8 p.m. 
$15 advance and $17 day of show. 
18+. Call 655-0777 


More music: A dance party with 
Zilla, featuring Michael Travis of 
the String Cheese Incident. High- 
er Ground’s Showcase Lounge at 


vance and $15 day of show. 18+. 
Call 655-0777, or visit www.high- 
ergroundmusic.com. 


Rush for sign up: Professional 
interview signup deadline for 
Nov. 15 at Student Resource Cen- 
ter. 4 p.m. Drop off your resume 
to participate, few spaces. 





Funk/jazz: Boston based Addi- 
son Groove Project jams at High- 
er Ground with Turkey Bouillon 
Mafia. $12 advance, $14 day of 
show. For all ages. Doors open 8 


International Festival 2005: 
Multicultural Affairs and Diver- 
sity Coalition present the second 
annual International Festival 
at Tarrant Recreation Center. 5 
to 9 p.m. $5 adults, $3 children 
ages 6 and over, $2 SMC faculty 
and staff, free for SMC students 
with ID. Fantezi Kreyol dancers 
(Caribbean), Jeh Kulu dancers 
(West African), Korean dancers, 
Green Mountain Cloggers (Irish), 
Middle Eastern dancer, Taiko 
drumming (Japanese), Flamenco 
guitar, classical Indian dance. 
Samples of cuisine from around 
the world. 





Choral: Department of fine arts 
presents Vermont Choral Union: 
New Beginnings, featuring mu- 
sic of Byrd, Mozart, Tallis, Las- 
sus and Rutter. 3 to 4:30 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. Free. 


Modern jazz: Jacob Fred Jazz 
Odyssey stretches from cutting 
edge indie rock to experimen- 
tal electronic music to classic 
pop, and is rooted in an obses- 
sion with modern jazz. Interpre- 
tations of music by Bjork, The 
Flaming Lips, Charles Mingus, 
Neil Young, Brian Wilson, Dave 
Brubeck, The Beatles and Jimi 
Hendrix. Higher Ground, Show- 
case Lounge. $8 advance, $10 day 
of show. Doors open 7 p.m. and 
show starts 8 p.m. For all ages. 
Call 655-0777, or visit www.high- 
ergroundmusic.com. 
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Comedy tryouts: Higher Ground 
presents comedy battle No. 2 
open-mike auditions. Free for all. 
Doors open 7 p.m. at the Show- 
case Lounge. Call 655-0777, or 
visit www.highergroundmusic. 
com. 





Meet with local professionals: 
Interview and get feedback. Sign 


: up Friday, Nov. 11, to reserve a 


space. For more information, con- ~ 
tact Donna Atwater at datwater@ 
smevt.edu. 4 to 8 p.m. 


Boston Trio: Guster, playing a 
unique sound with acoustic gui- 
tars and a bongo rocks Higher 
Ground with tunes with Matt 
Pond at Higher Ground for all 
ages. Doors open 7 p.m., show 
starts 8 p.m. $25. 


Death penalty lecture: Robert 
Nave, executive director, Con- 
necticut Network to Abolish the 
Death Penalty and Amnesty In- 
ternational State Death Penalty 
Abolition coordinator, presents a 
lecture. St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell 
Room. 7 p.m. 


By Michelle Bookless 
Staff Writer 


Somewhere between snow- 


boarding and _ telemark  ski- 
ing, there is a snow sport called 
teleboarding. 


A teleboard is wider than a 
ski and narrower than a snow- 
board. It is mounted with two 
telemark bindings, one in front of 
the other. : 

The first teleboard was cre- 
ated by Bill Butler of Jericho. 
Butler said the idea arose out of 
his passion for slalom water ski- 
ing and his mediocre snow ski- 
ing skills. Although Butler was 
skilled at slalom water skiing, he 
wasn’t as good when he got on 
snow. He wondered what it would 


to the mountain. 

At first, his nephew, Martin 
Fey, made fun of him for the idea, 
he said. However, when Fey built 
the first teleboard in 1995 and 
patented it in 1998, Butler said 
“it suddenly wasn’t such a stupid 
idea anymore.” 

Fey built the first board by 
accident when producing hand- 
made snowboards. After Fey built 
the board too skinny, Butler said 
he “remembered what I had been 
talking about all those years ago 
and realized that he had just made 
this thing” — a teleboard. 

Because of the narrow width 
of the board, Fey was unable to 
mount regular snowboard bind- 





be like to take his slalom water ski_ 
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Teleboarding: The mule 





‘Photo from Teleboarder.com 


A teleboarder carves down a mountain. 


ings on the board, so he attached 
his telemark bindings. Although 
the board has been altered since 
its birth, the physical changes, 
other than increased length and a 
side-cut, are hard to notice. 

Butler said Fey and his broth- 
er, Erik, no longer give him the 
credit he is due for the invention 
of the board, but he still knows his 
part in the creation. 

“What you’ve got is me em- 
bedding this idea in Martin’s 
brain,” Butler said. “Then, Martin 
invented it and Erik tuned it.” 

Butler’s family friend, Aaron 
Schulman, describes teleboarding 
as similar to snowboarding. 
Schulman likes snowboarding 
better because he feels as though 
his snowboard is an extension of 
his body, whereas he doesn’t get 
the same feeling teleboarding be- 
cause his heels are not attached to 
the board. 


Since the board was created 
and put on the market, it has not 
caught on. Hans Schneider, sign 
manager of the Outdoor Gear 
Exchange in Burlington, said the 
store has sold only two boards in 
four years. The only teleboard the 
store sells is hidden among a mass 
of telemark skis. 

St. Michael’s sophomore 
Chris Colongeli participated in 
a demo two years ago at Can- 
non Mountain, N.H. A skier for 
six years, then a snowboarder for 
nine years, Colongeli said he felt 
the board was really awkward and 
that “it’s more for the freeriding 
aspect (because) you can’t really 
mess with it much in the park or 
different terrain.” 

Jeff Burke, editor at large of 
Backcountry Magazine, said he 
thinks the teleboard is a bad idea. 

“T think that someone who 
wants to teleboard is in search of 





or Zen of snow sports? 


Fringe winter sport with Vermont ties has yet to break into the industry 


an identity that doesn’t exist,” he 
said. 

Burke agrees with Colon- 
geli about the awkwardness of 
the board. If you try to teleboard, 
“you're just going to look like a 
train wreck,” he said. “It’s the 
mule of snow sports.” 

Butler agrees the idea is not 
catching on but said it’s not be- 
cause of the board. He said the 
money and energy involved in 
bringing such a product into the 
market is daunting and has proved 
to be a hindrance. 

He described many advan- 
tages of the board. Not only is it 
easier on the knees, “the falls are 
very predictable and benign,” so 
the chances of getting hurt are 
minimal, unlike snowboarding 
and skiing. 

Unlike a snowboard, the 
teleboard has no blind spot, is~ 
faster than a snowboard and can 
turn faster and more gracefully 
than skis and snowboards Butler 
said. When he’s on the mountain, 
“everybody’s heads turn,” he said. 
“Tt’s very beautiful to watch.” 

Although he used to ski, But- 
ler only teleboards and is happy to 
teach participants willing to learn. 
If they meet him at Sugarbush 
with a positive attitude and excite- 
ment to learn something new, he 
will get them a discount day rate 
pass and give them a free lesson. 

“You'll see,” Butler said. “It’s 
like Zen.” 





Rightside Productions drops in on campus 


Skiers and snowboarders crowd 300s field 


Energetic crowd views new ski film ‘Ephed’ 


By Allen Briggs 
Outdoors Editor 


Skiers and snowboarders nearly filled 
Cheray 101 on Thursday, Oct. 27, to watch 
Rightside Productions’ new ski film, 
“Ephed.” Many were wearing snow pants 
and jackets in anticipation of the rail jam 
that followed the premiere sponsored by 
the ski film company. 

Champlain College senior Joe Gaetani 
started Rightside Productions in 2001. This 
is his third full-length video. 

“There’s got to be a reason so many 
good people come from here (the East),” 


Gaetani said referring to the riders in his — 


video. 

“Ephed” was shot at Eastern locations 
including Ski Sundown in Connecticut, 
Sugarbush in Vermont and Waterville Val- 
ley in New Hampshire and features local 
skiers and riders. The film highlighted 
mostly jumping in the terrain park and rid- 
ing rails. 

One segment, filmed in Chile and 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., featured freeriding 
that included skiers doing front flips and 
backflips off cliffs. 

The title is an abbreviation for an un- 
printable term referring to getting beat-up 


and injured during the filming of the mov- 
ie Gaetani said. 

Senior Dan Brown is friends with 
Gaetani from high school and helps in 
many aspects of the film company. 

“With this company, we are showing 
a lot of progression,” Brown said. “The tal- 
ent is getting better. The skiing is getting 
better. The editing is getting better.” 

As the film ended, skiers and boarders 
dispersed to get their gear for the rail jam 
in the 300s field. 





By Allen Briggs 
Outdoors Editor 


Nearly 50 skiers and boarders lined 
up to climb on top of an ambulance to 
impress the large crowd in the 300s field 
with tricks performed on a box. The am- 
bulance was courtesy of 802 snowboard 
shop in Burlington. 

“We've got a ton of skiers and a ton of 
snowboarders,” said Josh Malezyk, sales 
and marketing director for Rightside Pro- 
ductions. “Everyone seems psyched.” 

Riders climbed up the backside of the 


Photo by Emily Heffernan 


Skiers and riders wait to slide a box at the Rightside Productions-sponsored rail jam. 


vehicle and dropped down a ramp on the 
other side, sending them off a jump onto a 
box to slide on. 

“T think it’s pretty sweet,” first-year 
Dave Wadleigh said. “It’s a lot more orga- 
nized than I thought it would be.” 

A large crowd surrounded the box 
to watch and cheer their friends on. A DJ 
played songs as riders jumped and spun. 

Members of the Snowboard Club par- 
ticipated in the event. 

“The Snowboard Club is all about 
feeding off each others’ energy,” senior 
club member George Hayes said. “We love 
having guests in town to push our riders.” 

A competition was held for the best 
trick. 

“People were just throwing down, 
giving their bodies up to give the crowd a 
show,” Brown said. 

Senior Jay Charest won the best trick 
for a snowboarder, and local skier John 
Strenio from Burlington won the overall 
best trick competition. 

Sponsor Sugarbush ski resort was 
on hand selling season passes and giving 
away posters. 

“T’m just totally stoked with the stu- 
dents who came out and stayed out,” 
Brown said. “They made the event.” 


14 
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Men’s hockey looks to successful year 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


The men’s hockey team opens its 
season Saturday against conference rival 
Stonehill College. 

“If Stonehill doesn’t come ready to 
battle on Saturday,” senior captain Jona- 
than Perez said, “they are going to be in for 
a rude awakening.” 

“We need to get off to a running start,” 
Perez said. “We have been training for so 
long that everyone is just itching to com- 
pete.” 

The Ice Knights have three solid of- 
fensive lines, which are all capable of scor- 


Basketball loses 
exhibition to UVM 


ing. The team returns a strong defensive 
unit, which includes two-year starter, ju- 
nior goaltender Derek Jackson. 

The team has a solid core group re- 
turning after losing only four players to 
graduation, assistant coach Chris David- 
son said, 

“We have great senior leadership,” he 
said. “We have a strong team chemistry 
and maybe the best first-year class we have 
had in a while.” 

First-years Chris Healy and Brian 
Dodge are two players who will be looked 
on to contribute, junior Derek Girouard 
said, 

“Healy brings a lot of talent, size and 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 

The men’s basketball 
team lost to UVM on Satur- 
day, 82-59. 

Junior Chris Cayole 
scored 17 points, hitting six 
of 10 field goals. Sophomore 
Brian Monahan scored 13 
points, shooting 6 of 11 field 
goals. 

“We struggled rebound- 
ing,’ ninth year head coach 
Tom O’Shea said. “They 
had some big size down low 
which made it hard to get the 
ball inside.” 

The Knights scored 
only 18 points in the paint 
compared to UVM’s 42. 

The team competed 
hard, assistant coach Joe 
Krupinski said. 

“We found some posi- 
tive building blocks,’ Kru- 
pinski said. “We didn’t have 
BJ (Robertson), which hurt 
us offensively, so we didn’t 
get a full look at our of- 
fense.” 

Robertson, a senior 
captain, sat out with a quad 
injury said the team looked 
good at moments. 

“We have some adjust- 
ments we need to make in 
certain areas,’ Robertson 
said. “We need to work on 


Volleyball ends season with a win 


By Laura Tuveson 
Staff Writer 


rebounding and being pa- 
tient on the offensive end.” 

The offensive will come, 
Krupinski said. 

“We had to rely on a lot 
of outside shots because of 
UVWM’s size,” he said. . “De- 
fense and rebounding will be 
our focus, in terms of what 
we have to work on.” 

The team will travel 
to Division 1 power house, 
Boston College on Sunday, 
Nov 13, for its final exhibi- 
tion game. 

The Eagles are ranked 
llth in the country in the 
preseason coaches poll. 

The outlook for the 
game is to make it a learning 
experience, Robertson said. 

The Knights will use the 
game to get better and work 
on areas that need improve- 
ment. 

“We will run our offense 
and work on our defense in 
the game,’ Monahan said. 
“What we learn from the 
game will definitely help us 
in our league.” 

Krupinski said the team 
will play hard and try to ex- 
ecute their plays. 

“We wont play anyone 
better all year,’ Krupinski 
said. “If we can run our of- 
fense against them, we can 


in previous seasons. The team 


“The team began to work re- 


skill to our offense,” he said. “Dodge plays 
with a lot of tenacity and toughness which 
will help our defense.” 

The first-years are going to help us, 
Perez said. : 

“We needed bigger, more physical 
guys and we got ’em,” he said. “The key is 
going to be showing them how important it 
is to play with confidence and giving them 
the opportunity to find their role and make 
a difference.” 

All of the first-years have a role to 
play, Davidson said. 

“Our goal this weekend is simple,” 
he said. “It’s to win. With this team we 
should be able to.” 


First-year Mike Iola tries to take the ball away from a UVM player during the game on Saturday, Nov. 
lost 82-59. The Knights will travel to powerhouse Boston College on Sunday for its final exhibition game before 
opening its season at the West Chester Tournament on Nov. 19. 


The volleyball team won 
three of its last six games to end 
a rebuilding season 4-16. 

In mid-October coach Em- 
ily Verbridge, decided to restart 
the season on a clean slate with 
eight games remaining. At the 
Skidmore Tournament in New 
York, on Oct. 21-22, the team set 
the tone for its final eight match- 
es. The team came out of the tour- 
nament 1-2 and finished 2-3 in the 
last five regular matches. 

“T wanted the team to learn 
how to believe in themselves in 
the last eight games,” Verbridge 
said. 

Team chemistry wasn’t a fac- 
tor in the team’s messy season as 


this year was better than last, 
Verbridge said. The 2004 team 
lacked leadership and chemistry 
despite having a better record 
than this year’s team, she said. 

The team was comprised of 
six first-years, three sophomores 
and three seniors. 

The team wanted to forget 
about its record and play for each 
other. The beginning of the sea- 
son was plagued with eight loss- 
es, six of them shutouts. In the 
next five games, the team forced 
a fifth set in three of the matches, 
but collected only one win. ~ 

Senior Kaitlyn Rae said they 
ended the season pretty strong. 
The team gained momentum and 
really started to compete. 


ally well together on the court,” 
Rae said. “The six first-years 
made huge contributions to the 
team and improved a lot through- 
out the season.” 

It took a while to find the right 
line up on the court, Verbridge 
said. In the last eight games the 
team finally found a line up that 
worked and pulled out a majority 
of its wins. 

The team ended the season 
with a double-header on Senior 
Day on Saturday Nov.-5. 

They lost 3-2 to Pace in the 
first game and in the afternoon 
dominated Southern Connecticut, 
winning 3-0. 


ATHLETIC CLUB OF VERMONT 
62 Peart Street - 288-9612 
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Senior leadership will be a key factor 
in this season. 

Our senior leadership should provide a 
good example, Perez said. 

“If we want our program to drive for- 
ward, we need leadership from the coming 
years to emerge now.” 

St. Michael’s beat Stonehill 6-1 last 
year and looks for the same result on Sat- 
urday. 

“We need to get off to a good start,” 
Girouard said. “We have a long season and 
we need to begin on the right foot.” 
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Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Senior goalie Annice Mason stops a shot as junior Katie Grabel (No. 11) tries to clear the front of the 
net. St. Michael’s won 6-4 against MIT on Nov. 4. in its season opener. 


Women’s hockey splits opening weekend 


By Hilary Skibinski 
Staff Writer 

St. “ Michael’s women’s 
hockey team started its season 
with a 6-4 win against MIT on 
Friday and lost 6-0 to the Col- 
lege of Holy Cross on Saturday. 

The team performed well 
in its first two games, sopho- 
more Gabby Bourgeois said. 

“Overall, the team played 
amazing together,” Bourgeois 
said. “We clicked.” 

First-year Kelly Adams 
said her coach, Chris Donovan, 
made sure all the first-years who 
dressed got a chance to play. 

“Being a first-year, it’s 
great to come out in your first 
game and win,” Adams said. 

First-year Jess Tourville 
contributed two goals and an 
assist. 

The team struggled in 
its second game of the season 
against Holy Cross, losing 6-0. 

The Lady Ice Knights had 
11 penalties, which Holy Cross 
scored on three of the man-up 
advantages. 








There’s still a lot of time for 
“Being a first-year, it’s improvement, Adams said. 
“Tt’s all stuff we can work 
on,” she said. 
Gagne said the team needs 
to improve its self-confidence. 
She said she knows the players 


great to come out in 


your first game 


and win.” have the ability; they just need 
to let it show. 
Kelly Adams, “We proved we could 


play with a pretty good team,” 
Gagne said. “There’s no reason 
we can’t do it, so now we just 
have to.” © 

Adams said the Lady Ice 
Knights have a bright future. 

“T think the rest of the sea- 
son is going to be great,’ Ad- 
ams said. “We have a great base 
of talent and great leadership on 
the team.” 

“No matter what, as long 
as we're all there, the future will 
be good,” Bourgeois said. 

The Knights have a home- 
and-home match with Castleton 
State on Friday and Saturday. 
Friday’s game is at Castleton 
at 7 p.m. Saturday’s game is at 
home at 6 p.m. 


first-year hockey player 


Junior Melissa Gagne said 
they hit a little road bump Satur- 
day and believed a lack of com- 
munication on the ice played a 
large role in their loss. 

“T think it could’ve gone 
better,’ Gagne said. “We got 
caught with our feet not mov- 
ing.” 

Bourgeois was also upset 
by the outcome of Saturday’s 
game, but still manages to look 
on the bright side. 

“We got hit with some bad 
luck, to say the least,” Bourgeois 
said, “but we played as a team, 
and that’s the most important.” 


SCOREBOARD | 


Cross Country Season over. 11/5- Men lost (Exhibition) 
11/5- Regionals Men’s Rugby 155-141 Next game- 
M- 7th of 20 11/5- SMC 7 Women lost 11/13- @ BC 
W- 14th of 15 Providence 15 166-129 (Exhibition) 
11/6-SMC 19 Both losses to Women’s 
Volleyball UMaine-Orono 7 UMass-Dartmouth Basketball 
11/5-SMC 2,Pace3 Season over. Men’s Basketball = 44/5-smc 54 
11/5-SMC 3, SCSU 11/5- Carleton 43 
0 Swimming SMC 59, UVM 87 Next game- 
Senior | Swimming English Sandwich, Mass. 
Athlete of the Week 


Chris Cochran 





Why Chosen: Placed first 
in both the 1,000- and 500-yard 
freestyle races during the meet 
against UMass-Dartmouth on 
Nov. 5. 


High school: Sandwich High School. 
Started playing: Two years old. 


Why SMC: It’s in a great location and it has a great swim- 
ming and diving program. 


Favorite memory: 400 IM finals last year with Mike Kaas. 
Favorite food: Chicken parm. 


Plans for after graduation: To move somewhere warm and 
start coaching. 
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By Haven Quinn 


Dodge this! 


is becoming more famous than 

Brad and Jen. I’m talking about 
dodgeball. 

Last Saturday the Tarrant Cen- 
ter was filled with players in all 
types of costumes, ranging from 
shirts and ties to cut-offs and dia- 
pers, for a dodgeball tournament. 

I watched women whip balls at 
men’s faces. I stared in shock at the 
team wearing diapers and cut-offs. 
I was cheering as sophomore Justin 
Foy single-handedly made the great- 
est comeback in dodgeball history. 
I laughed when innocent fans who 
weren’t looking took a ball below 
the belt. 

After the tournament was over 
and after talking to some of the play- 
ers and fans, I realized there is more 
dedication and determination in 
dodgeball than in any other sport. 

Teams spent weeks design- 
ing their uniforms, and trust me, it 
showed. 

For those who missed Satur- 
day’s tournament, here are some 
highlights. 

We begin with the warm-up 
games. Team America, composed 
of men and women from the sopho- 
more class was playing the only all 
women team. Team America was 
down to one player, Justin Foy. Foy 
was up against four women who 
were out for blood. 

Foy, who stands 5 feet 7 inches 
in his Air Jordans and weighs 140 
pounds soaking wet, was Team 
America’s last chance. 

“T was just trying to stick it out,” 
Foy said. “I was trying to catch a 
ball so one of my teammates could 
come in.” 

Foy dipped, rolled, spun and 
won. He managed to catch a ball 
and bring a teammate in. From there 
it was all downhill. Team America 
went on to win, unfortunately it was 
only an exhibition game. 

I asked the miracle kid how he 
prepared for the tournament. 

“T have been training for a few 
months,” Foy said. “I did some 
meditation before the game. I think 
it paid off.” 

You better believe it did Foy. 

Sophomore Colleen Flynn said 
his quickness and sniping ability 
were amazing. 

“He really stepped it up,” Flynn 
said. “He was determined and he 
pulled through.” 

“T gave it 100 percent,” Foy said. 
“Go big or go home.” 

Unfortunately, they ended up 
going home early in the tournament, 
but Foy’s heroics were legendary. 

This brings me to the biggest 
disappointment in dodgeball his- 
tory. 

A team of muscles, including 
seniors Will Rothermel, Andrew 
Dion and Brian Callahan, were 
predicted to take the tournament 
but were knocked out in the second 
round by a team wearing cut-off T- 
shirts and diapers. 

“We blew it,’ Callahan said. 


[Ee talking about a sport that 





“We lost our mental focus and ru- 
ined everything.” 

Rothermel throws the ball fast- 
er than Pedro Martinez. It was ru- 
mored he once broke a player’s ribs 
with his shot. 

After the early knockout, Calla- 


han said the worst part of the tourna- = 


ment was losing to a bunch of guys 
in diapers. 

From heartbreak to the next best 
thing dodgeball has: Cheerleaders! 

The Purple Cobras are fierce 
opponents. With their purple shirts, 
black war paint under their eyes and 
high socks, they are a team of war- 
riors. But behind these menacing 
serpents is the heart and soul of the 
team. 

Sophomore Abby Callahan, is 
the team cheerleader. This eager, 
energetic woman prowled the side- 
lines and cheered so loud I could 
barely hear her responses to my 
questions. 

“T became a cheerleader be- 
cause I didn’t want to take the glory 
away from the other players,” Cal- 
lahan said. 

A dodgeball professional, she 
hung up her sweatband and picked 
up pom-poms. 

“T believe the cheerleader posi- 
tion is vital to our success,” Calla- 
han said. “I’m loud, I’m spunky, I’m 
original with my cheers.” 

The Channel 4 News team was 
all business. In collared shirts and 
ties, this hard-hitting news team 
made it to the final game. Sopho- 
more Ed Fennessey, with his pink 
shirt and red power tie, had animal 
reflexes and a killer instinct. 

“T was a late addition to the 
team,” Fennessey said. “I was play- 
ing with a sprained ankle, so I wasn’t 
100 percent, but I gave it my all.” 

Fennessey gutted out the pain 
and was a key player in the team’s 
run to the finals. 

Sophomore teammate Matt 
Healy said he had the agility of a 
leopard. 

Fennessey’s female friend, 
who wanted to remain anonymous, 
watched his performance. She cov- 
ered her eyes every time he winced 
in pain. 

“He played amazing,” she said. 
“Tt was hard watching him play with 
such pain. I felt like I was experi- 
encing his pain, but I am so proud 
of him.” 

The Channel 4 News team lost 
in the finals to the team in diapers, 
who will go nameless because I 
thought they stunk. 

It was truly an amazing tourna- 
ment. 

With a little more press, maybe 
some luck and definitely some out- 
side funding, dodgeball might be- 
come the next varsity sport. 

We have the players. We have 
the balls. We just need the support. 
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Photo by Emily Heffernan 


Senior Chris Cochran (right) swims in the 1,000-yard freestyle against a UMass-Dartmouth swimmer (left). On the right, junior Allan Smith cheers on Cochran as he nears the end of 


. the lane. Both the men’s and women’s teams lost in the meet on Nov. 5. 


Swim teams sinks in opener but looks to rise right back 


By Haven Quinn 


“Even though we both lost,” she said, 


Wu. Mann and first-year Stephanie Ham- 


“We need to focus on one race at a 
time to be successful,” Matuszak said. 


Sports Editor 


The men’s and women’s swim team 
lost the season opener against UMass- 
Dartmouth on Saturday. 

The men lost 155-141 and the women 
lost 164 -129. 

Both teams did really well, junior Lau- 
ra Mann said. 


“both our times were better than they were mer won both their races. 


at the beginning of last season.” 

It’s hard to judge on wins and loses 
as a team because it’s such an individual 
sport, senior captain Chris Cochran said. 

“Tt was the best opening meet I’ve seen 
since I’ve been here,” he said. 

Juniors Allan Smith and Joey Maher 
won both their races, as did senior Thomas 


All the first-years really stepped. up, 
Smith said. 

“They proved they were going to be a 
vital asset on the team,” Smith said. “They 
really helped set the pace for the season.” 

In order to perform the team needs to 
work on believing in themselves, assistant 
coach Laura Matuszak said. 


Endurance, technical aspects in indi- 
vidual events and getting off the wall fast- 
er, were some of the aspects the team looks 
to improve on. 

“With improvement we will definitely 
look to surprise teams,” Smith said. “Our 
focus is New England’s, where we look to 
make a significant impact.” 






Photo by Emily Heffernan 
Sophomore Adrienne Carpenter goes vertical in the team’s exhibition 
game against Carleton University on Saturday, Nov 5. 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


~ The women’s basketball team past its first test 
of the season by beating Carleton University 54-43, 
in an exhibition game on Saturday. 

Junior Dani Rayner scored 15 points. Her sister, 
junior Jevy Rayner, tallied 10 points, while sopho- 
more Amy Pitchers added 10 more. 

Third-year head coach Jennifer Niebling said 
the team looked much improved from last year. 

“Tt’s a good place to start the season,” Niebling 
said. 

The scrimmage was just a test to see how far 
along the team is, sophomore Allison Dunn said 

“In the first half we played well together, but 
we struggled in the second,” Dunn said. “It’s early 
in the season and we have a lot of things we can im- 
prove on individually as well as a team. We are all 
looking forward to the season and we feel we can 
really step it up this year.” 

The team looked strong in the opener, first-year 
Andrea Slaven said. 

“We were strong offensively and defensively at 
times,” Slaven said. “There were points that were 
shaky but we recovered well.” 

The team plays its final exhibition game 
Wednesday, Nov. 9, at home against Plattsburgh 
State before opening the season in the Doubletree 
Tip-Off Classic at home Nov. 19 and 20. 

The team will look to improve from its 8-18 sea- 
son last year. 

“We need to keep pushing the envelope,” 
Niebling said. “The top eight teams get a home play- 

off game, and that’s one of our goals. So we need to 
keep pushing ourselves if we want to be in the top 









eight.” 

The team has five sophomores, five firs 
three juniors and three seniors. 

“Despite the team’s youth, everyon 
stepping up,” sophomore Adrienne Carpe 

“We have all been filling roles,” she 
we all need to pull our own welll ify we: want to be 
successful.” % 

Dunn said the team’s seniors Have filled the role 
of being leaders. 

“They keep our team together,” she said. “They 
are always trying to make us better. We look up Ls 
them.” + 

Niebling also said the seniors bring a positive 
attitude and a strong work ethic every day. 

The team’s first-years bring flexibility to the 
bench, Niebling said. 

“We don’t have to throw them in and let them 
get killed,” she said. “We can use them at different 
times so they can learn and they can give other play- 
ers a rest.” © 

Slaven thinks the season is going to be very suc- 
cessful. 

“We have a lot of depth and a lot of talented 
players,” she said. “Our goals are to work as hard as 
we can, play hard as a team and have a home playoff 
game.” 

The team is really excited to start the season, 
senior captain Holly Reeves said. 

“We have been working hard for the past three 
months and are prepared for NE-10 competition,” she 
said. “We have improved our rebounding, speed and 
discipline on both ends of the floor. The women’s 
basketball team will make the playoffs this year.” 





















